


PROMOTIONS AND OER’S 


As all of you in the Foreign Service 
by now have learned from your 
exclusive employee representative 
organization, Management has 
recently proposed an interlocking 
three-tiered package of improvements 
in the Foreign Service officer 
promotion system. 

This is not the forum to discuss that 
package but I believe it will, in time, 
substantially cure many of the 
problems and inequities I noted in my 
February letter in this space. The 
program has been tailored not only to 
the thorny problems of promotions in 
the intermediate grades, but to the 
threshold system of the FSO corps, by 
which officers are evaluated at two 
precise career points to determine their 
capacity to function in the ranks 
above. The first two stages of our 
package will not apply to the Staff, 
Reserve and Civil Service components 
which make up the other half of the 
Foreign Service, as those groups are 
not subject to the up or out judgments 
which threshold competition entails. 

However, we plan to make the 
opportunity for senior assessment 
available to comparable ranks in the 
Staff and Reserve Corps (and Civil 
Service) so that they too may 
supplement their performance records 
regarding managerial and leadership 
skills and be included in the 
competition for senior jobs. I hasten to 
add that some senior jobs in all arms of 
the Service are more functionally 
oriented than they are managerial, and 
that we will not demand executive 
skills where they are not in fact 
pertinent to the work to be done. I wish 
to stress also at this writing members 
of my staff are deeply engaged in a 
parallel effort to identify needed 
improvements in the way we develop 
our officers at all levels and in all 


categories of our professional service 
for more demanding and different 
responsibilities in future years. 

In the meantime those of you who 
are rating officers will be preparing 
evaluation reports on your 
subordinates in time to meet this year’s 
earlier deadline of June 15. The 
advancement of the rating period’s 
ending date by one month (to May 15) 
should avoid delays previously 
occasioned by preparation for summer 
transfers, home leaves, etc., and 
should enable the boards to complete 
their work in time to assure issuance of 
the promotion list early in the new 
year. This year the form will remain 
unchanged although the accom- 
panying instructions have been 
clarified. We concede that the current 
form is not perfect, but we believe it 
compares favorably to those used in 
other services (foreign and domestic, 
government and private) and that 
familiarity and stability of format 
should operate to improve content 
quality. 

Unfortunately we supervisors still 
sometimes feel a conflict of 
conscience between our duty as a rater 
to ‘‘tell it like it is,’’ and our fears of 
inflicting harm upon a generally able 
subordinate in peer competition. The 
fact is that those of us in Personnel 
have seen a number of cases where a 
perceptive, balanced report of a 
good—but not perfect—employee has 
not retarded promotion but has 
provided a more credible account of 
performance and potential. Recent 
selection boards have noted that 
well-rounded profiles which candidly 
reveal the warts in the context of the 
overall quality hold more credence 
than a universally favorable report. 

This brings me once again to the 
discomforting but essential duty of 
every rating officer to complete 
conscientiously Section IV-C of the 
present OER form upon every officer 
who displays a potential for onward 
growth. As you will recall, Section IV- 
C requires the rater to specify two 
areas in which an officer with potential 
for higher service should best direct 
efforts at self-improvement. This 
year’s instructions close off a 
**cop-out’’ route sought by a few raters 
last year who directed their comments 
solely to suggested future assignments 
or formal training needs. A succession 
of truly honest responses to this 
requirement will allow threshold 
boards years hence to judge whether 
the officer has demonstrated a capacity 
to improve from experience and to 
grow with increasing responsibilities. 


Therefore, I urge all raters to make a 
pact with the Service and with their 
subordinates to contribute their part 
each year toward building a fair and 
balanced career profile of all those 
who show promise for eventually 
serving in a position of leadership. 

One last comment to rating and 
reviewing officers: out of over six 
thousand reports prepared last year on 
members of the Foreign Service, the 
boards found grounds for special 
criticism of rating or reviewing 
officers in about 100 and for special 
commendation in over 300. The files 
of the raters and reviewers so 
identified have been annotated. I hope 
that the number of commendations 
may grow—and of criticisms 
decrease. Close attention to our 
recently distributed video tape 
**Selection Board A in Session’’ can 
help you to improve your reports, and 
thereby can help the Boards to do their 
job with accuracy and fairness. 

I also have a word of advice for rated 
officers. Last year the Boards found 
that surprisingly few rated officers 
availed themselves of the invitation 
presented by the new OER form to 
comment upon their own performance 
or upon the requirements of their job. I 
can sympathize with those who 
hesitate to appear to be blowing their 
own horn, but the 1975 Selection 
Boards confirmed to us that in many 
instances an amplification or 
explanatory comment by a rated 
officer can place the supervisor’s 
commentary in valuable perspective. 
Naturally, such remarks deserve the 
same careful thought that should typify 
the commentary of rating officers; they 
will remain a permanent part of one’s 
performance file. I urge every member 
of the Foreign Service to consider 
carefully using the opportunity 
afforded one to describe one’s own 
performance and aspirations. Thus you 
will each have your own ‘‘day in 
court’’ before the boards and can feel 
that you have contributed your part 
toward helping them make sound 
decisions. 


dane C. Kane 
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Exhibit Hall have received much 
praise. See related article on 
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BICENTENNIAL EXHIBIT 


200 years of American foreign relations—1776-1976 


The Department’s extensive Bicen- 
tennial exhibit, ‘200 Years of Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations—1776-1976,”’ 
is now on view in the Exhibit Hall. 

Prepared by the Audio- Visual Serv- 
ices Division, OPR/VS, in coopera- 
tion with the Historical Office of the 
Bureau of Public Affairs, the National 
Archives, and many other Federal 
agencies, the exhibit carries an intro- 
duction by Secretary Kissinger: 

‘‘What is the purpose of the De- 
partment of State? In its broadest sense 
it is to preserve the peace, the security, 
and the well-being of the United States 
and—since America cannot live in 
isolation—to contribute to just interna- 
tional arrangements for all mankind. It 
is to bring to the formulation and 
execution of our foreign policy a vi- 
sion of the future and a sense of direc- 
tion.”’ 

The Bicentennial exhibit includes 


scores of historic treaties, documents, 
photographs, newspaper headlines, 
clippings, cartoons, books, pam- 
phlets, letters, telegrams, and other 
objects marking the great events in 
U.S. foreign relations. 

Also included are displays on the 
Great Seal of the United States, Sec- 
retaries of State, the Organization of 
the Department of State, Diplomatic 
and Consular Posts, and Couriers and 
Communications. 

The Bicentennial panels are divided 
into major eras of U.S. history. 

The first section includes ‘*Pioneers 
at Home and Abroad, 1776-1823.”’ 
The second section covers ‘‘Rise to 
World Power, 1814-1913.”" 

‘*Accomplishments of diplomacy in 
the period before and following inde- 
pendence were of outstanding impor- 
tance in the development of the new 
Nation,”’ the panels point out. ‘‘Dur- 


ing this period the United States ex- 
panded its territorial domain, extended 
its commerce throughout the world, 
and emerged as one of the major world 
powers.” 

Section III deals with ‘‘Reluctant 
World Leader—1914-1941.”’ ‘‘The 
United States vacillated between isola- 
tion from and actual participation in 
the turbulent and confusing affairs of 
the twentieth century world. In these 
years of crisis, the American govern- 
ment and people began to learn painful 
lessons concerning the promise and 
peril of an active role in world affairs. 

‘*Price of Leadership, 1942-1976,”’ 
heralds the next section. The panels 
note that *‘Following the entanglement 
in a global war and the defeat of the 
Axis, the United States continued to 
confront problems and conflicts all 
over the world as it led international 
efforts at reconstruction, development 
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and cooperation.’ 

New tasks are also cited: 

‘**As the United States reaches its 
Bicentennial, it faces new challenges. 
The price of leadership remains high, 
but with growing awareness of the 
realities of interdependence and the 
costs of insecurity there is hope for 
increasing international stability, 
cooperation and peace.”’ 

The final section, ‘“‘Looking Ahead 
to the Third Century,’’ deals with the 
problems that remain to be solved. 

These include energy, the environ- 
ment, population, food, drug traffick- 
ing, the use of the seas and of space. 
Nor do the exhibits overlook trade, ter- 
rorism and nuclear weapons. They are 
among the many problems ‘‘whose 
benefits and burdens transcend inter- 
national boundaries.”’ 

In an optimistic vein the exhibit 
concludes: ‘‘Our Nation is uniquely 
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endowed to play a creative and often 
decisive role in the new world which is 
taking form around us. Solutions to the 
new problems of our global society can 
be achieved only in concert with all of 
its other members. This may be the 
central reality of our time.’’ 

The exhibits were prepared under 
the direction of Harry E. Keiper, Chief 
of the Audio-Visual Services Divi- 
sion. Fernleigh R. Graninger, retired 
Chief of OPR/VS, served as consult- 
ant for the entire Bicentennial display. 

Alice-Marie Palluth, Visual Infor- 
mation Specialist in OPR/VS, did the 
research and development over many 
months. Most of the design and layout 
for the exhibits was done by Joseph S. 
Koscinski, Audio- Visual Officer, and 
Edward L. McCabe, Supervisory Illus- 
trator, of OPR/VS. 

The actual fabrication, construction 
and installation of the exhibits were 


performed by the Technical Branch in 
Visual Services. The Photo Branch of 
Visual Services made many of the 
photographs and other material. 

The Historical Office reviewed the 
data, captions and related material for 
authenticity and accuracy. 

Alexander Akalovsky, Bicentennial 
Coordinator in the Office of Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management 
Lawrence S. Eagleburger, served as 
Coordinator and Liaison Officer for 
Visual Services, the Bureau of Public 
Affairs, the Historical Office, and the 
Office of the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management. 

Scott F. Imirie, Jr., Chief of the 
General Services Division, OPR/GS, 
has scheduled public tours of the Dip- 
lomatic Reception Rooms on _ the 
eighth floor and to the Exhibit Hall as 
part of the Department’s Bicentennial 
observance. 





SECRETARY KISSINGER 


Peace, well-being, and human dignity for Africa 


The following address was deliv- 
ered by Secretary Kissinger at a lunch- 
eon in his honor hosted by President of 
Zambia Kenneth Kaunda in Lusaka, 
April 27: 


President Ford has sent me here with 
a message of commitment and cooper- 
ation. 

I have come to Africa because in so 
many ways, the challenges of Africa 
are the challenges of the modern era. 
Morally and politically, the drama of 
national independence in Africa over 
the last generation has transformed in- 
ternational affairs. More than any 
other region of the world, Africa sym- 
bolizes that the previous era of world 
affairs—the colonial era—is a thing of 
the past. The great tasks you face—in 
nation-building, in keeping the peace 
and integrity of this continent, in 
economic development, in gaining an 
equitable role in world councils, in 
achieving racial justice—these reflect 
the challenges of building a humane 
and progressive world order. 

I have come to Africa with an open 
mind and an open heart to demonstrate 
my country’s desire to work with you 
on these great tasks. My journey is 
intended to give fresh impetus to our 
cooperation and to usher in a new era in 
American policy. 

The United States was one of the 
prime movers of the process of decol- 
onization. The American people wel- 
comed the new nations into the world 
community and for two decades have 
given aid and encouragement to 
economic and social progress in Af- 
rica. And America’s responsibilities as 
a global power give us a strong interest 
today in the independence, peace and 
well-being of this vast continent com- 
prising a fifth of the world’s land sur- 
face. For without peace, racial justice 
and growing prosperity in Africa, we 
cannot speak of a just international or- 
der. 

There is nothing to be gained in a 
debate about whether in the past 
America has neglected Africa or been 
insufficiently committed to African 
goals. The United States has many re- 
sponsibilities in the world. Given the 
burden it has carried in the postwar 
period, it could not do everything 
simultaneously. African nations, too, 
have their own priorities and concerns, 
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which have not always accorded with 
our own. No good can come of mutual 
recrimination. Our differing perspec- 
tives converge in a common purpose to 
build a secure and just future for Af- 
rica. In active collaboration there is 
much we can do; in contention or apart 
we will miss great opportunities. Pres- 
ident Ford, the American Government 
and people are prepared to work with 
you with energy and goodwill if met in 
the same spirit. 

So it is time to put aside slogans and 
to seek practical solutions. It is time to 
find our common ground and act 
boldly for common ends. 

Africa is a continent of hope—a 
modern frontier. The United States 
from the beginning has been a country 
of the frontier, built by men and 
women of hope. The American people 
know from their history the meaning of 
the struggle for independence, for ra- 
cial equality, for economic progress, 
for human dignity. 

I am not here to give American pre- 
scriptions for Africa’s problems. Your 
program must be African. The basic 
decisions and goals must be African. 
But we are prepared to help. 

Nor am I here to set African against 
African, either among your govern- 
ments or among factions of liberation 
movements. African problems cannot 
be solved and your destiny cannot be 
fulfilled except by a united Africa. 
America supports African unity. We 
urge all other countries to do the same. 

Here in Africa the range of man- 
kind’s challenges and potential can be 
seen in all its complexity and enor- 
mous promise. The massive power and 
grandeur of nature is before us in all its 
aspects—as the harsh master and as a 
bountiful servant of mankind. Here we 
can feel the rich and living cultures 
which have changed and invigorated 
art, music and thought around the 
world. And here, on this continent, we 
are tested, all of us, to see whether our 
future will be determined for us or by 
us, whether humanity will be the vic- 
tim or the architect of its destiny. 


The problem of southern Africa 

Of all the challenges before us, of all 
the purposes we have in common, ra- 
cial justice is one of the most basic. 
This is a dominant issue of our age, 
within nations and among nations. We 


know from our own experience that the 
goal of racial justice is both compel- 
ling and achievable. Our support for 
this principle in southern Africa is not 
simply a matter of foreign policy, but 
an imperative of our own moral herit- 
age. 

The people of Zambia do not need to 
be reminded of the importance of 
realizing this goal. By geography and 
economic necessity, Zambia is af- 
fected directly and grievously by strife 
in southern Africa. Political stability 
in this region means more to Zambia 
than to many others. Yet Zambia has 
chosen to stand by her principles by 
closing her border with Rhodesia and 
enduring the economic consequences. 
This is a testimony to the determina- 
tion of the people of this country and to 
the statesmanship of its great leader, 
President Kaunda. 

And it was in this city seven years 
ago that leaders of east and central Af- 
rican states proclaimed their manifesto 
on southern Africa. 

One is struck by the similarity of 
philosophy in the American declara- 
tion of Independence and in the Lusaka 
Manifesto. Two hundred years ago, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote: *‘We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.”’ 

And seven years ago, the leaders of 
east and central Africa declared here in 
Lusaka that: 

**By this Manifesto we wish to make 
clear, beyond all shadow of doubt, our 
acceptance of the belief that all men 
are equal, and have equal rights to 
human dignity and respect, regardless 
of color, race, religion, or sex. We 
believe that all men have the right and 
duty to participate, as equal members 
of society, in their own government.” 

There can be no doubt that the 
United States remains committed to 
principles of its own Declaration of 
Independence. It follows that we also 
adhere to the convictions of the Lusaka 
Manifesto. 

Therefore, here in Lusaka, I reaf- 
firm the unequivocal commitment of 
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the United States to human rights, as 
expressed in the principles of the 
United Nations Charter and the Univ- 
ersal Declaration of Human Rights. 
We support self-determination, major- 
ity rule, equal rights and human dig- 
nity for all the peoples of southern 
Africa—in the name of moral princi- 
ple, international law and world peace. 
On this occasion I would like to set 
forth more fully American policy on 
some of the immediate issues we 
face—in Rhodesia, Namibia and South 
Africa—and then to sketch our vision 
of southern Africa’s hopeful future. 


The United States position 
on Rhodesia 


The United States position on 
Rhodesia is clear and unmistakable. 
As President Ford has said, ‘‘The 
United States is totally dedicated to 
seeing to it that the majority becomes 
the ruling power in Rhodesia.’’ We do 
not recognize the Rhodesian minority 
regime. The United States voted for, 
and is committed to, the UN Security 
Council resolutions of 1966 and 1968 
that imposed mandatory economic 
sanctions against the illegal Rhodesian 
regime. Earlier this year we co- 
sponsored a Security Council resolu- 
tion, which was passed unanimously, 
expanding mandatory sanctions. And 
in March of this year, we joined with 
others to commend Mozambique for its 
decision to enforce these sanctions 
even at great economic cost to itself. 

It is the responsibility of all who seek 
a negotiated solution to make clear to 
the Rhodesian minority that the world 
community is united in its insistence on 
rapid change. It is the responsibility of 
those in Rhodesia who believe in peace 
to take the steps necessary to avert a 
great tragedy. 

United States policy for a just and 
durable Rhodesian solution will there- 
fore rest on ten elements: 

First, the United States declares its 
support in the strongest terms for the 
proposals made by British Prime 
Minister Callaghan on March 22 of this 
year: that independence must be pre- 
ceded by majority rule which, in turn, 
must be achieved no later than two 
years following the expeditious con- 
clusion of negotiations. We consider 
these proposals a basis for a settlement 
fair to all the people of Rhodesia. We 
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Secretary visits Africa 


Secretary Kissinger and his party 
returned to Washington on May 7 
after an event-filled trip to six Afri- 
can countries to exchange views 
with leading officials on important 
bilateral and international matters. 

Deputy Secretary Charles W. 
Robinson accompanied the Secre- 
tary on several of his visits. 

Leaving Washington on April 23, 
Dr. Kissinger stopped in London to 
meet with the new British Foreign 
Secretary, Anthony Crosland, and 
to confer with Ambassador L. Dean 
Brown who has been serving as a 
Special Representative in Lebanon, 
on the situation in war-torn Beirut. 
The Secretary later visited Kenya, 
Tanzania and Zambia, where he 
made a major speech on southern 
Africa on April 27, Zaire, Liberia 
and Senegal. 

Dr. Kissinger returned to Nairobi 
on May 2 to address the 4th Session 
of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development (UN- 
CTAD) and to meet with the dele- 
gates. Enroute to Washington, the 
Secretary stopped in Paris to confer 
with French President Giscard d’ Es- 
taing. 


urge that they be accepted. 

Second, the Salisbury regime must 
understand that it cannot expect United 
States support either in diplomacy or in 
material help at any stage in its conflict 
with African states or African libera- 
tion movements. On the contrary, it 
will face our unrelenting opposition 
until a negotiated settlement is 
achieved. 

Third, the United States will take 
steps to fulfill completely its obligation 
under international law to mandatory 
economic sanctions against Rhodesia. 
We will urge the Congress this year to 
repeal the Byrd Amendment, which au- 
thorizes Rhodesian chrome imports to 
the United States, an act inconsistent 
with United Nations sanctions. In 
parallel with this effort, we will ap- 
proach other industrial nations to en- 
sure the strictest and broadest interna- 
tional compliance with sanctions. 

Fourth, to ensure that there are no 


misperceptions on the part of the lead- 
ers of the minority in Rhodesia, the 
United States, on the conclusion of my 
consultations in black Africa, will 
communicate clearly and directly to the 
Salisbury regime our view of the 
urgency of a rapid negotiated settle- 
ment leading to majority rule. 

Fifth, the United States Government 
will carry out its responsibility to in- 
form American citizens that we have no 
official representation in Rhodesia nor 
any means of providing them with as- 
sistance or protection. American 
travelers will be advised against enter- 
ing Rhodesia; Americans resident there 
will be urged to leave. 

Sixth, as in the case of Zambia a few 
years ago, steps should be taken—in 
accordance with the recent UN Secu- 
rity Council resolution—to assist 
Mozambique, whose closing of its bor- 
ders with Rhodesia to enforce sanctions 
has imposed upon it a great additional 
economic hardship. In accordance with 
this UN resolution, the United States is 
willing to provide $12.5 million of as- 
sistance. 

Seventh, the United States— 
together with other members of the 
United Nations—is ready to help al- 
leviate economic hardship for any 
countries neighboring Rhodesia which 
decide to enforce sanctions by closing 
their frontiers. 

Eighth, humanitarian provision must 
be made for the thousands of refugees 
who have fled in distress from 
Rhodesia into neighboring countries. 
The United States will consider sym- 
pathetically requests for assistance for 
these refugees by the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees or other appro- 
priate international organizations. 

Ninth, the world community should 
give its support to the people of 
Rhodesia as they make the peaceful 
transition to majority rule and indepen- 
dence, and should aid a newly indepen- 
dent Zimbabwe. To this end, we are 
ready to join with other interested na- 
tions in a program of economic, techni- 
cal, and educational assistance, to ena- 
ble an independent Zimbabwe to 
achieve the progress and the place in 
the community of nations to which its 
resources and the talents of all its 
people entitle it. 

Finally, we state our conviction that 
whites as well as blacks should have a 
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secure future and civil rights in a Zim- 
babwe that has achieved racial justice. 
A constitutional structure should pro- 
tect minority rights together with estab- 
lishing majority rule. We are prepared 
to devote some of our assistance pro- 
grams to this objective. 

In carrying out this program we shall 
consult closely with the Presidents of 
Botswana, Mozambique, Tanzania and 
Zambia. 

We believe these are important 
measures. We are open-minded with 
respect to additional actions that can 
help speed a resolution. The United 
States will consult closely with African 
leaders, especially the four Presidents, 
and with other friends on the Rhodesian 
problem. For the central fact that I have 
come here to stress is this: the United 
States is wholly committed to help 
bring about a rapid, just and African 
solution to the issue of Rhodesia. 


Namibia 


Rhodesia is the most urgent but by no 
means the only critical problem in 
southern Africa. The status of Namibia 
has been a source of contention be- 
tween the world community and South 
Africa for over three decades. 

The territory of South-West Africa 
turned into a source of serious interna- 
tional discord following World War II. 
When the United Nations refused to 
accede to South Africa’s proposal for 
annexation of the territory, South Af- 
rica declined to enter into a trusteeship 
agreement, and since then has refused 
to recognize the United Nations as the 
legal sovereign. In 1966, the General 
Assembly terminated South Africa’s 
mandate over the territory. In 1971, the 
International Court of Justice con- 
cluded that South Africa’s occupation 
of Namibia was illegal and that it 
should withdraw. 

The United States voted for the 1966 
General Assembly resolution. We were 
the only major power to argue before 
the International Court that South Afri- 
can occupation was illegal. And in 
January 1976 the United States voted in 
favor of the UN resolution condemning 
the occupation of Namibia and calling 
for South Africa to take specific steps 
toward Namibia’s self-determination 
and independence. 

We are encouraged by the South Af- 
rican Government’s evident decision to 
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Secretary Kissinger met with six members of the Congressional Black Caucus on April 14 to 
discuss his African tour and his plans to make a major statement on southern Africa. Shown, 
left to right, with the Secretary are Andrew Young of Atlanta, Charles Rangel of New York 
City, Charles Diggs of Detroit, Ronald Dellums of California, Walter Fauntroy of the District of 


Columbia, and Cardiss Collins of Chicago. 


move Namibia toward independence. 
We are convinced that a solution can be 
found which will embody equal rights 
for the entire population and at the 
same time protect the interests of all 
who live and work there. But we are 
concerned that South Africa has failed 
to announce a definite timetable for the 
achievement of  self-determination, 
that all the people and all political 
groupings of Namibia have not been 
allowed to take part in determining the 
form of government they shall one day 
have, and that South Africa continues 
to deny the United Nations its proper 
role in establishing a free and indepen- 
dent Namibia. 

Therefore the United States position 
is as follows: 

—We reiterate our call upon the 
South African Government to permit 
all the people and groups of Namibia to 
express their views freely, under UN 
supervision, on the political future and 
constitutional structure of their coun- 
try. 

—We urge the South African Gov- 
ernment to announce a definite timeta- 
ble acceptable to the world community 
for the achievement of  self- 
determination. 

—The United States is prepared to 
work with the international commu- 
nity, and especially with African lead- 
ers, to determine what further steps 
would improve prospects for a rapid 
and acceptable transition to Namibian 
independence. We are convinced that 
the need for progress is urgent. 

—Once concrete movement toward 
self-determination is underway, the 
United States will ease its restrictions 
on trade and investment in Namibia. 
We stand ready to provide economic 
and technical assistance to help 
Namibia take its rightful place among 
the independent nations of the world. 


South Africa 


Apartheid in South Africa remains 
an issue of great concern to those com- 
mitted to racial justice and human dig- 


nity. 

No country, no people can claim per- 
fection in the realm of human rights. 
We in America are aware of our own 
imperfections. But because we are a 
free society, our problems and our 
shortcomings are fully aired and made 
known to the world. And we have rea- 


son to take pride in our progress in the 
quest for justice for all in our country. 

The world community's concern 
with South Africa is not merely that 
racial discrimination exists there. What 
is unique is the extent to which racial 
discrimination has been _in- 
stitutionalized, enshrined in law and 
made all-pervasive. 

No one—including the leaders of 
black Africa—challenges the right of 
white South Africans to live in their 
country. They are not colonialists; his- 
torically, they are an African people. 
But white South Africans must recog- 
nize as well that the world will continue 
to insist that the institutionalized sep- 
aration of the races must end. The 
United States appeals to South Africa 
to heed the warning signals of the past 
two years. There is still time to bring 
about a reconciliation of South Africa’s 
peoples for the benefit of all. But there 
is a limit to that time—a limit of far 
shorter duration than was generally 
perceived even a few years ago. 

A peaceful end to institutionalized 
inequality is in the interest of all South 
Africans. The United States will con- 
tinue to encourage and work for peace- 
ful change. Our policy toward South 
Africa is based upon the premise that 
within a reasonable time we shall see a 
clear evolution toward equality of op- 
portunity and basic human rights for all 
South Africans. The United States will 
exercise all its efforts in that direction. 
We urge the government of South Af- 
rica to make that premise a reality. 

In the immediate future, the Repub- 
lic of South Africa can show its dedica- 
tion to Africa—and its potential con- 
tribution to Africa—by using its influ- 
ence in Salisbury to promote a rapid 
negotiated settlement for majority rule 
in Rhodesia. This, we are sure, would 
be viewed positively by the community 
of nations as well as by the rest of Af- 
rica. 


A vision of the future 


Southern Africa has all the prereq- 
uisites for an exciting future. Richly 
endowed with minerals, agricultural 
and hydroelectric potential, a favorable 
climate, and, most important, great 
human resources, it needs only to over- 
come the human failure of racial strife 
to achieve bright prospects for all its 
peoples. 
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Let us all strive to speed the day 
when this vision becomes a reality. 

The United States stands ready to 
work with the nations of southern Af- 
rica to help them achieve the economic 
progress which will give meaning to 
their political independence and dig- 
nity to their struggle for equality. 

As you know, Deputy Secretary 
Robinson, an expert in economic de- 
velopment, is accompanying me on this 
visit. This is the first time that an 
American Secretary of State and Dep- 
uty Secretary together have come on 
such a mission, reflecting the impor- 
tance we attach to the economic de- 
velopment of southern Africa. Mr. 
Robinson and I are discussing de- 
velopment needs with African officials 
in the various capitals and we shall con- 
tinue these consultations at the UN- 
CTAD meeting in Nairobi next week. 
After my return to Washington, based 
on what we have learned, we will ur- 
gently study a new aid program for this 
continent. 

Africa and its friends face a dual 
challenge—immediate and long-term 
growth. In the short term, economic 
emergencies can arise from natural dis- 
asters or sharp swings in global 
economic conditions over which de- 
veloping nations have little control. 
These economic shocks must be dealt 
with if the nations of the region are to 
maintain their hard-won progress to- 
ward development. For example, the 
sharp drop in world copper prices has 
had a devastating impact on the 
economies of Zambia and Zaire. The 
United States will deal with this prob- 
lem in its bilateral assistance programs 
for these countries, and in our pro- 
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grams for multilateral action—to be 
proposed at UNCTAD next week—for 
resource development, buffer stocks, 
and earnings stabilization. 

But our basic concern must go be- 
yond responding to emergencies. We 
need to develop urgently programs to 
lay the foundations for sustained 
growth to enable the developing na- 
tions of southern Africa to deal effec- 
tively with global economic shocks and 
trends. 

Let me mention four that are espe- 
cially relevant to southern Africa: 
trained local manpower, rural de- 
velopment, advanced technology, and 
modern transportation. 

—For Namibia and Zimbabwe, 
training programs should be intensified 
now so that needed manpower will be 
ready when majority rule is attained. 
Existing programs to train Namibian 
and Zambabwean refugees as adminis- 
trators and technicians should be ex- 
panded as rapidly as possible. We have 
requested additional funds from Con- 
gress for this purpose. We urge other 
donors and international organizations 
to do more. 

—Development for all of southern 
Africa involves a process of transform- 
ing rural life. We are prepared to assist 
in agricultural development, in health 
programs, in manpower training, in 
improving rural transportation— 
through both bilateral and multilateral 
programs. 

—A revolution in development 
planning could be achieved by the use 
of satellites to collect vital information 
on crops, weather, water resources, 
land use, and mineral exploration. The 
United States has already shared with 


developing nations information from 
our earliest earth resources survey 
satellites. We are now prepared to 
undertake much larger programs to 
apply this technology to Africa— 
including training programs and the 
development of training facilities and 
satellite receiving stations in Africa it- 
self. 

—Perhaps the most critical long- 
term economic need of southern Africa 
is a modern system of regional trans- 
portation. The magnitude of the effort 
extends beyond the capacity of any one 
nation or group of nations. For this rea- 
son the United States proposes that the 
World Bank undertake as a priority 
matter the organization of a multilat- 
eral consultative group of donors to de- 
velop a modern regional transportation 
system for southern Africa. For our 
part we promise our full cooperation in 
working out a long-term program and 
in financing appropriate portions of it. 

—And finally, I can announce today 
that we expect to triple our support for 
development programs in southern and 
central Africa over the next three years. 

In addition, the United States has of- 
fered leadership in many international 
forums to promote development 
through multilateral cooperation. The 
industrial nations, the newly wealthy 
oil producers and the developing coun- 
tries themselves must collaborate for 
the goal of development. Africa is a 
principal beneficiary of the many 
United States initiatives in multilateral 
institutions and programs—to enhance 
economic security through supporting 
export earnings in the face of sharp 
economic swings; to promote growth 
through better access to capital markets 
and technology transfers; to accelerate 
agricultural production; to improve the 
conditions of trade and investment in 
key commodities; and to address the 
special needs of the poorest nations. 

Many of the proposals we have made 
are already being implemented. Next 
week in Nairobi I will put forward new 
proposals to further advance progress 
in relations between developed and de- 
veloping nations. 

Today I have outlined the principles 
of American policy on the compelling 
challenges of southern Africa. 

Our proposals are not a program 
made in America to be passively ac- 
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On the eve of his departure for Africa, Secretary Kissinger met with African diplomats to discuss the purpose of his trip and outlined some of 
the objectives he hoped to accomplish during his meetings with African leaders. The Secretary is seen greeting the Ambassador of Somalia, 
Dr. Abdullahi Anmed Addou. To the Ambassador's left are Ambassadors Pierre Guy Girald Balancy of Mauritius and S. Edward Peal of 
Liberia. Accompanying the Secretary is Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs William E. Schaufele. 


cepted by Africans. They are an ex- 
pression of common aspirations and an 
agenda of cooperation. Underlying it is 
our fundamental conviction that Afri- 
ca’s destiny must remain in African 
hands. 

No one who wishes this continent 
well can want to see Africans divided 
either between nations or between lib- 
eration movements. Africans cannot 
want outsiders seeking to impose solu- 
tions, or choosing among countries or 
movements. The United States, for its 
part, does not seek any pro-American 
African bloc confronting a bloc sup- 
porting any other power. Nor do we 
wish to support one faction of a libera- 
tion movement against another. But 
neither should any other country pursue 
hegemonial aspirations or bloc 
policies. An attempt by one will inevit- 
ably be countered by the other. The 
United States therefore supports Afri- 
can unity and integrity categorically as 
basic principles of our policy. 

There is no better guarantee against 
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outside pressure from any quarter than 
the determination of African nations in 
defense of their own independence and 
unity. You did not build African in- 
Stitutions to see outside forces frag- 
ment them into competing blocs. The 
United States supports Africa’s 
genuine nonalignment and unity. We 
are ready for collaboration on the basis 
of mutual respect. We do so guided by 
our convictions and our values. Your 
cause is too compatible with our prin- 
ciples for you to need to pursue it by 
tactics of confrontation with the United 
States; our self-respect is too strong to 
let ourselves be pressured either di- 
rectly or by outside powers. 

What Africa needs now from the 
United States is not exuberant promises 
or emotional expressions of good will. 
What it needs is a concrete program 
which I have sought to offer today. So 
let us get down to business. Let us di- 
rect our eyes towards our great 
goals—national independence, 
economic development, racial 


justice—goals that can be achieved by 
common action. 

Africa in this decade is a testing 
ground of the world’s conscience and 
vision. That blacks and whites live to- 
gether in harmony and equality is a 
moral imperative of our time. Let us 
prove that these goals can be realized 
by human choice, that justice can 
command by the force of its rightness 
instead of by force of arms. 

These are ideals that bind all the 
races of mankind. They are the man- 
date of decency and progress and 
peace. 

This drama will be played out in our 
own lifetime. Our children will inherit 
either our success or our failure. The 
world watches with hope, and we ap- 
proach it with confidence. 

So let it be said that black people and 
white people working together 
achieved on this continent—which has 
suffered so much and seen so much 
injustice—a new era of peace, well- 
being and human dignity. 
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Communicating with the Sinai 


On November 22, 1975, the Office 
of Communications was given respon- 
sibility for providing communications 
support to the Sinai Field Mission 
through the Department’s Diplomatic 
Telecommunications System. By the 
end of the month, Thomas McCay 
from OC’s Engineering Division, and 
Robert P. Richardson, NEA Regional 
Communications Officer, had joined 
members of the Sinai Support Mission 
to conduct a site survey of the area 
where the Sinai Field Mission was to 
be located. 

A Communications Advance Team 
was sent to MacDill Air Force Base in 
January for training in the deployment, 
operation and maintenance of high- 
frequency radio-teletype equipment 
selected for the site. The team was 
comprised of Robert L. Lochmiller, 
Team Chief; Earl P. Satterfield, Senior 
Electronics Officer; John R. Miller 
and Michael Marconi, Electronics Of- 
ficers; and Paul Holguin, Thomas 
Casey, James Fletcher and David Ko- 
gen, Radio/Communications Oper- 
ators. 

After training at MacDill, the ad- 
vance team left for Tel Aviv with 
mobile tactical radio equipment and 
support materials—three  high- 
frequency radio vans mounted on 
three-quarter-ton trucks, two air- 
conditioner trailers, two emergency 60 
KW power generators mounted on 
two-and-a-half-ton trucks, and one 
trailer containing logistical support 
items. 

After a 250-mile, 12-hour drive, the 
team arrived at the Sinai base camp on 
February 3. During the first week 
there, the team, along with others who 
were constructing facilities and instal- 
ling sensors, endured a series of 
sandstorms, rain, constant cold, long 
hours and primitive living conditions. 

Despite the adverse conditions, 
however, secure, 24-hour-a-day 
communications were established with 
the regional relay facility at Athens 
for access into the Diplomatic Tele- 
communications Network and direct 
access into the Department of State. 

Telegraphic traffic began to flow 
immediately in support of the Sinai 
Field Mission. The first official mes- 
sage was sent by the Secretary on Feb- 
ruary 9: 

‘*T am pre-empting the first official 
message to the Sinai Field Mission to 
congratulate all concerned on the ex- 
traordinary speed with which we have 
brought the Mission well within sight 
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of meeting its February 22 goal for 
operational capability. I realize that 
much. hard work still lies ahead but I 
am confident that the competence and 
dedication you have already ably dem- 
onstrated will accomplish the task on 
schedule. Good luck and God 
Speed.—Henry A. Kissinger.”’ 
February 22 marked the official 
dedication and activation of the Sinai 
Field Mission. To commemorate the 
occasion, a secure teleconference was 
conducted between the Mission Direc- 
tor, Nicholas Thorne, and principals in 
the Department—an occasion which 
further proved the reliability and qual- 
ity of the SFM communications system 


and its ability to communicate at any 
time directly with the Department. 


By February 28 the Communica- 
tions Advance Team, with the excep- 
tion of Electronics Officers Miller and 
Marconi who were to be relieved in 
April, had been replaced by permanent 
communications personnel and had 
left for home. 


While the techniques and equipment 
involved in the Sinai communications 
operation were by no means new or 
unique, it was the first time that the 
Department’s Office of Communica- 
tions had become involved in a tactical 
communications exercise of this mag- 
nitude. The success of the operation 
once again has shown that OC has the 
expertise and dedication to respond to 
unusual requirements worldwide. 


Robert A. Fearey addresses the Conference on International Terrorism, held in March. 


Conference held on international terrorism 


The Department sponsored a Con- 
ference on International Terrorism on 
March 25 and 26 in the International 
Conference Room. The Office of the 
Special Assistant to the Secretary and 
Coordinator for Combatting Terrorism 
(S/CCT) and the Office of External 
Research (INR/XR) hosted the con- 
ference, with funds provided by the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration. 

The Secretary’s Special Assistant, 
Robert A. Fearey, presided over the 
conference, which was attended by 
about 250 persons from government, 
academic institutions, and private in- 
dustry, all having a practical or schol- 
arly interest in international terrorism. 

Through the presentation of papers 


and panel discussions, the conference 
sought to gain a better understanding 
of the nature, causes and conse- 
quences of international terrorism as a 
distinctive form of political violence; 
to identify factors likely to promote or 
inhibit international terrorist activities 
in the years ahead; and to assess the 
implications of these findings with re- 
spect to the interests and policies of 
the U.S. and other nations. Evening 
sessions were held on international 
terrorism in Europe, Latin America, 
and the Middle East. 

A summary report of the conference 
proceedings will be published in May 
and will be available through the Of- 
fice of External Research (INR/XR) 
Documentation Center. 
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The service and the centuries 


By AMBASSADOR (RET.) JacoB D. BEAM 


On July 4th the Republic is two cen- 
turies old. Our diplomacy, like the 
Marines, is even a little older than 
that. Parenthetically, both have been 
in trouble ever since. 

It all started on November 29, 
1775, when a five-man Committee of 
Secret Correspondence was appointed 
by the Continental Congress to get in 
touch with friends of America in other 
countries. The Committee’s first 
piece of correspondence—what we 
might call the grandfather of all 
airgrams—was its instructions of 
March 3, 1776, to Silas Deane, de- 
stined then for France. 

The instructions were good and 
clear. First, he was to engage—or 
seem to engage—in the business of 
providing goods for the Indian trade, 
since the Committee didn’t think King 
Louis wanted it known publicly that 
an agent of the Colonies was in town. 
Second, he was to see the French 
foreign minister as soon as he could, 
and let him know that ‘‘... if we 
should, as there is a great appearance 
we shall, come to a separation from 
Great Britain, France would be looked 
upon as the power, whose friendship 
would be fittest for us to obtain and 
cultivate... .”’ 

Deane was then to explain what was 
in it for France: American indepen- 
dence from England would result in 
France becoming America’s big trad- 
ing partner. Having got thus far, 
Deane was then to do what used to be 
called ‘‘throwing in the whammy”’: 
The Colonies would please like to 
have, as soon as possible, clothing 
and small arms and ammunition for 
25,000 men, plus 100 field pieces—all 
on credit. 

The ensuing months brought a mix- 
ture of success and failure. The suc- 
cess came when the French agreed to 
provide arms for 30,000 rather than 
25,000, and also 200 cannon, twice 
the number Deane was told to ask for. 

The failure came in the appalling 
neglect of the Committee of Corre- 
spondence, or Congress as a whole, to 
provide Deane any further instruc- 
tions as the months passed—to ac- 
credit him as our diplomatic repre- 


This article is based on Ambassador 
Beam’s address on Foreign Service 
Day, April 2. 
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sentative in Europe for months after 
the Declaration of Independence—or 
even to communicate the fact of 
American independence formally to 
the European states that America 
hoped would recognize her. 

Deane made this clear in a letter to 
the Committee dated October 17, 
1776, in which, complaining that he 
was completely destitute of intelli- 
gence or instructions, he emphasized 
that he needed full powers, and that 
more than one European court had 
told him bluntly that the Americans 
**should let us know in form their 
being Independent States.”’ 

Not long after this, news arrived 
that Congress had formally designated 
Deane, Franklin, and Arthur Lee as 
our three Commissioners in France; 
and they were presented to Louis X VI 
on March 20, 1777. Yet even in this 
we can find failure—first of all, an 
organizational failure. Any proper di- 
plomatist knows that one ambassador 
can do things better than three can; but 
here were three, and on more than one 
occasion they could not agree. 

Furthermore, Deane and colleagues 
seemed to have lacked a good budget 
and fiscal officer. (Parenthetically the 
Commissioners just plain lacked 
money, too; they wrote reproachfully 
to the Congress in the fall of 1777 that 
**. . . the total failure of remittances 
from you, for a long time past, has 
embarrassed us exceedingly’’—al- 
though, as they were at pains to add, 
*“We live with as much frugality as our 
public character will permit.’’) 

The lack of a good budget man, and 
dissension among the three envoys, 
had an exceedingly bad result for Silas 
Deane. Congress recalled him; it 
turned out that his fellow-Com- 
missioner Arthur Lee had made nasty 
allegations about his handling of 
funds to buy the arms. Deane spent 
two years in the United States waiting 
for Congress to decide on either cen- 
sure or approbation. But, like some of 
his successors in this century, he 
never could quite clear his name. 

Perhaps, looking back at the history 
of this three-headed mission, we can 
be thankful that the appointments of 
ministers were taken out of the hands 
of a troika-minded Congress and put 
in the hands of Presidents, who have 
almost always felt one ambassador per 


country was enough—or even too 
much! 

Here I wish to pause to distribute 
some well-earned credits. Peter 
Bridges, a Foreign Service officer and 
former colleague, who is now a per- 
sonnel chief in the Department, is my 
research authority for the colonial past 
and history of the Service. For the 
later account that now follows, I have 
drawn on an article in the May 1956 
issue of the Foreign Service Journal 
by Dr. Andor Klay, also a former col- 
league, and author of the book ‘‘Dar- 
ing Diplomacy.”’ 

To continue, the Committee of Se- 
cret Correspondence became the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs and at 
first led a peripatetic existence. 

Fearing the wrath of the mobs in 
Philadelphia it stopped briefly in 
Trenton on its way to New York, 
where it established itself in Fraunces 
Tavern at the end of 1784. 

In Washington the Department had 
many homes including the local Or- 
phan Asylum which it moved into in 
1866. It was to stay there until its 
transfer in 1875 to the State-War- 
Navy building next to the White 
House, which until a few years ago we 
called *‘Old State.’’ Told that the 
State Department was now housed ina 
building which was fireproof, General 
William T. Sherman is supposed to 
have remarked ‘*What a pity!”’ 

As my friend Andor Klay points 
out, young America at this time, hap- 
pily bounded on North and South by 
weak nations, and on the East and 
West by fish, was conscious of its 
Manifest Destiny. In a note to Austria 
in the 1850’s Secretary Daniel Web- 
ster declared ‘‘the power of this Repub- 
lic at the present moment is extended 
over a region, one of the richest and 
most fertile of the globe, and of an ex- 
tent in comparison with which the 
possessions of the House of Hapsburg 
are but as a patch on the earth’s sur- 
face.”” 

Yet when State moved into its new 
edifice in 1875 its staff included only 
some sixty persons. One reason for 
this was the peculiar view apparently 
taken by Congress that the Depart- 
ment’s duties would steadily decrease 
rather than increase. Many felt that 
the signing of more long-term treaties 
of commerce and friendship with 
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foreign nations would result in a di- 
minution of the Department’s work- 
load. 

I am reminded by this of the stand 
taken by the first ambassador I 
worked for, Professor William E. 
Dodd, in Berlin. He had just come 
over from Washington and was 
shocked by the expenditure of 3 mil- 
lion dollars for the new Archives 
Building completed in the early 30s. 
He said that at the rate we young 
people were writing reports, a new 
building would be needed in ten 
years, so we were forbidden to write 
any despatch over a page in length. 

Until 1869 the Department was of- 
ficially open for business from 10 
until 3; in 1869 the hours were ex- 
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tended from 9:30 until 4:00. Super- 
visors were authorized to require em- 
ployees to work any day for any 
length of time, without overtime or 
compensatory leave. On the other 
hand, should an employee not have 
enough work to do to fill his day with 
useful occupation, he was obliged to 
request the Chief Clerk, who was de 
facto Undersecretary, to find some- 
thing for him to do. There is no record 
of a single such application. 
Movement toward a career service 
came slowly in the century after inde- 
pendence. We sent some fine literary 
men and some prominent business and 
political men to represent us abroad, 
but few of our ministers or their sub- 
ordinates made a career of it. Officials 


Young visitors view part of the Department's Bicentennial Exhibit. 
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who told unpleasant truths, who had 
to take risky decisions, and habitually 
associated with foreigners, regarded as 
downright diabolical, were not likely 
to be popular. If matters went badly 
with foreign interests, it was said, 
**Those people in State have messed 
things up.”’ 

Little wonder then that there was no 
mechanism for evaluating grievances 
or performance for promotion; and no 
allowances were paid for overseas 
service. The **Personal Instructions to 
the Diplomatic Agents’’ issued in 
1885 reveal that the Government did 
not even pay transportation to and 
from post, although it did at least pay 
salary for the time in transit, which 
could be up to 20 days for an officer 
en route to Paris or London, 65 days 
for Tehran, and 70 for Peking. 

How quaint these instructions 
sound now: ‘‘The use of a cipher in 
cases where secrecy is important to 
the public interest is recommended’’; 
but ‘‘The use of the telegraph at the 
expense of the Government is not 
permitted in the ordinary business of a 
legation.’’ The age of the typewriter 
had not quite begun, and the instruc- 
tions indicate that one of the main 
duties of the Secretary of Legation 
was indeed secretarial: transcribing 
copies of official correspondence into 
the record books. It seems to have 
taken several decades more before the 
typewriter became ubiquitous in the 
service; as late as 1908 a Department 
officer testifying on our appropria- 
tions bill would go only so far as to 
say that ‘‘Every consulate having 
much business should have a typewri- 
ter.”* 


Talking about record books, I recall 
the one I saw in Berlin and helped 


pack up for repatriation’ to 
Washington. It contained a vivid re- 
port by our minister, the well-known 
historian George Bancroft, describing 
the coronation of Emperor Wilhelm 
the First in 1871. 

The real base for our career service 
was laid by the Consular Service Reg- 
ulations approved by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1906, and the 
somewhat similar regulations for the 
Diplomatic Service approved by Pres- 
ident Taft three years later. Boards of 
Examiners were set up to give oral and 
written examinations for admission to 
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the two services; efficiency records 
were to be kept on each officer, and 
were to be the basis for promotion, 
and vacancies were to be filled by 
promotion from below. Many things 
have changed since then, including 
the creation of our single Foreign 
Service by the Rogers Act a full half- 
century ago. Yet some of the ques- 
tions on the sample 1909 consular 
exam sound quite modern, like this 
one: **To what cause or causes do you 
attribute the present high cost of 
meats in the United States?"’ 
Sometimes we may tend to ask our- 
selves whether the good old days were 
more romantic than the present. The 
fact is that our forebearers had to 
shoulder a lot of bureaucratic details 
in these last two centuries. Sometimes 
these came at times when we had 
more vital things to do. An old record 
book we used to keep in the Embassy 
at Prague contains a copy of a formal 
Instruction sent to our minister by the 
Department in 1925, requiring a for- 
mal report as to what disposition had 
been made of three shears, 12 rulers 


and six envelope-openers. Our minis- 
ter (it was Lewis Einstein, a fine old 
diplomat) who was saddled at that par- 
ticular time with negotiations on $100 
million of Czech debts, replied that he 
did have one pair of shears in reserve 
that he could return to Washington, 


but that “‘in view of all circumstances 
I cannot, in justice to the Mission, 
recommend such course.’’ Apparently 
Wilbur Carr, who was the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration, thought 
that a sufficient reply; there is no rec- 
ord of the Department pursuing the 
shears any further. 


Apropos of Wilbur Carr, it is sad to 
realize that time passes so quickly that 
most of us in this room, veterans 
though we be, are too young to have 
known Mr. Carr. He administered the 
Department for decades, superin- 
tended the creation of our single Serv- 
ice, and then, finally, went abroad as 
Minister to Prague, not long before 
Munich. 


We are having hard times now with 
inflation and the cost of living, but in 
Mr. Carr’s time the Service had to 
weather the Great Depression—and it 
barely made it. Post and representa- 
tion allowances had been wiped out 
entirely, quarters allowances had been 
cut 65%, and all this came on top of 
the general 15% salary cut in the Fed- 
eral Service. Then came a further 
crusher, the decline of the dollar. The 
total decline in income for officers 
abroad must have averaged 50% or 
more. The members of the Service 
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Panels in the Bicentennial Exhibit illustrate events leading 


to our country's entry into World War |. 


were only saved from complete disas- 
ter by the President's action to ship 
gold abroad and to permit officers to 
cash checks at par instead of at current 
exchange rates. 

Fortunately, the Service has always 
had compensations other than mone- 
tary ones. Indeed at times we have 
even done heroic things, and 
humanitarian things too. Some of you 
may still remember the odyssey of our 
Consulate staff from Tihwa, in Sin- 
kiang, who in 1949 were forced to flee 
south from the Chinese Communists 
across Sinkiang and Tibet to India— 
and made it after a grisly ordeal. But 
how many of you know of the part we 
played in putting down slavery and 
brutal treatment of the natives of the 
Congo, seventy years ago? 


You may recall that early in this 
century there was a “‘Congo Free 
State,’’ which was in reality the per- 
sonal possession of Leopold, King of 
the Belgians. It was privately run, and 
there were rumors that it was badly 
run, but as late as December 1905 our 
Legation in Brussels was transmitting 
reports to Washington that the Congo 
had made ‘“‘truly wonderful progress”’ 
and that slavery had been eliminated. 


Eventually we decided to open a 
Consulate General at Boma, then the 
Congolese capital, to see for our- 
selves. By the end of 1907 our Consul 


General, James A. Smith, and his 
Vice Consul Lucien Memminger were 
sending despatches to the Department 
reporting in full detail the enslave- 
ment and brutal treatment of the Con- 
golese by Leopold's administrators. 
By 1908, thanks in part to the report- 
ing from the Consulate in Boma, Bel- 
gium had annexed the Congo and sub- 
Stituted somewhat better rule for 
Leopold's cruel fiefdom. 

Some might object that those days 
are long gone; but as many of our con- 
temporaries have shown, when faced 
with tyranny they will meet the test in 
the same way as our colleagues did, so 
many decades ago. 

The real threat to the Service today 
is perhaps the threat at home: the pres- 
sures toward bureaucratic involution 
and new kinds of isolation, the feeling 
that one’s career is made more surely 
in Washington than overseas. 

Give or take a few dozen more 
reorganizations, the Service will 
probably survive through our next 
century. It has to, for the sake of the 
country. It may not be the oldest pro- 
fession; but it may be the most honor- 
able and rewarding one, and I suspect 
we are all glad to have devoted our 
lives to it. 

Let us hope our successors in the 
distant future will remember our 
deeds kindly and will reproach us only 
for looking quaint. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Major shift involves four officers 


President Ford on May 12 nomi- 
nated two Assistant Secretaries and 
two Ambassadors to fill four principal 
posts in the Department. 

Named in the major shift are: 

— Philip C. Habib to be Under Sec- 
retary for Political Affairs. Mr. Habib, 
currently Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, will succeed 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
Joseph J. Sisco, who is leaving the 
Department in July to assume his new 
job as President of American Univer- 
sity in Washington. 

— William D. Rogers to be Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs. Mr. 
Rogers has served as Assistant Secre- 
tary for Inter-American Affairs since 
October 1974. He will succeed Charles 
W. Robinson, who was recently ap- 
pointed Deputy Secretary—the No. 2 
position in the Department. 

— Harry W. Shlaudeman to be the 
new Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs, succeeding Mr. 
Rogers. Mr. Shiaudeman has been 
serving as Ambassador to Venezuela 
since May 1975. 

— Arthur W. Hummel, Jr., to be the 
new Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, succeeding Mr. 
Habib. Mr. Hummel is currently am- 
bassador to Ethiopia. 


Mr. HasiB, who is slated to be the new 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs, 
is a veteran diplomat. 

Before becoming Assistant Secre- 
tary in EA in 1974, Mr. Habib served 
as Ambassador to Korea. From 1971 to 
1974 he was Senior Adviser, with the 
personal rank of Ambassador, at the 
Paris meetings on Viet-Nam. From 
1967 to 1969 he was Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of EA. 

Mr. Habib has also served as Politi- 
cal Counselor at Seoul and Saigon, and 
as a Political Officer in EA. 

From 1961 to 1962 he was an 
Economic Analyst with the Division of 
Functional Intelligence in the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 1949, 
Mr. Habib was assigned to the U.S. 
Embassy in Ottawa as an Economic 
Officer. He later served in Wellington, 
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also as an Economic Officer, and then 
as an Economic Analyst in the De- 
partment. 


Mr. ROGERS, who is slated to be the 
new Under Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs, has wide experience in govern- 
ment. 

Before becoming Assistant Secre- 
tary for Inter-American Affairs, Mr. 
Rogers served in the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) from 
1962 to 1965. 

Mr. Rogers was Special Counsel to 
the U.S. Coordinator for the Alliance 
for Progress from 1962 to 1963 and 
Deputy U.S. Coordinator for the Al- 
liance, and also Deputy Administrator 
for AID, from 1963 to 1965. 

He had served as Special Deputy At- 
torney General of Hawaii, 1960-62, 
before taking the assignment with AID 
in 1963. 

Mr. Rogers joined the Washington 
law firm of Arnold, Fortas and Porter 
in 1953. He became a partner in 1960. 

In addition, he was President of the 
Center for Inter-American Relations in 
New York City from 1965-70. 

Mr. Rogers was the Alternate U.S. 
Representative to the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, 1964— 


65. He was President of the American 
Society of International Law from 
1972 to 1974. He won AID’s Distin- 
guished Service Award in 1965. 


THE New Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs, Mr. 
Shlaudeman, served as Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Inter-American Af- 
fairs from June 1973 to March 1975. 

From 1969 to 1973 he was Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Santiago and from 
1967 to 1969 he was Special Assistant 
to Secretary Dean Rusk. 

Mr. Shlaudeman joined the Foreign 
Service in 1954 and has held such as- 
signments as Consular Officer in Bar- 
ranquilla, Political Officer in Bogota, 
Consular Officer in Sofia and Political 
Officer in Santo Domingo. 

From 1963 to 1965 he was Chief of 
Dominican Affairs in the Department, 
and the following year he was desig- 
nated Assistant Director of the Office 
of Caribbean Affairs. 

He was an aide to Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker during Mr. Bunker's 
peace-making mission to the Domini- 
can Republic of 1965-66. 

Mr. Shlaudeman received the De- 
partment’s Distinguished Honor 
Award in 1966. 


THE New Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, Mr. Hum- 
mel, also is a veteran Foreign Service 
officer. 

Before his appointment as U.S. 
envoy to Ethiopia Mr. Hummel served 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary in EA 
for four years. 

From 1968 to 1971, when he went to 
EA, Mr. Hummel was Ambassador to 
Burma. 

During his career in the Department, 
which began in 1950, he has served as 
a Foreign Affairs Officer in 
Washington, Public Affairs Officer in 
Hong Kong, and Deputy Public Affairs 
Officer in Tokyo. 

Mr. Hummel also held assignments 
as Country Public Affairs Officer in 
Rangoon, Deputy Director of the 
Voice of America, and Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs. From 1963 to 1965 he 
was Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Taipei. 
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President names four Ambassadors 


President Ford has nominated new 
Ambassadors to Lebanon, Sri Lanka 
and Maldives, Luxembourg and 
Mauritius. They are: 

—Francis E. Meloy, Jr., who was 
confirmed by the Senate as Ambassador 
to the Republic of Lebanon. Mr. Meloy, 
a former Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic, has served most recently as 
Ambassador to Guatemala. 

—John H. Reed to the Republic of Sri 
Lanka and to serve concurrently as Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Maldives. A 
former Governor of Maine, Mr. Reed 
served as Chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board from 1969 
until February of this year. 

—Rosemary L. Ginn to Luxem- 
bourg. Mrs. Ginn, who was elected 
Chairman of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) in 1974, is President of 
Lucas Brothers Publishers, Columbia, 
Mo. 

—Robert V. Keeley to Mauritius. A 
former Deputy Chief of Mission at 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia, Mr. Keeley 
has served as Deputy Director of the 
Inter-Agency Task Force for In- 
dochina Refugees. 

The Senate had not acted on the last 
three nominations when _ the 
NEWSLETTER went to press. 


AMBASSADOR Meloy, who succeeds G. 
McMurtrie Godley in Lebanon, is a 
Career Minister in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. Before his assignment as U.S. 
envoy to the Dominican Republic in 
1969 he was Deputy Chief of Mission 
in Rome, with the personal rank of 
Minister, for five years. He was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Guatemala in 
December 1973. 

From 1962 to 1964 Ambassador 
Meloy was Director of the Office of 
Western European Affairs in the 
Bureau of European Affairs. Before 
that he was Special Assistant in the 
Office of the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs. 

Mr. Meloy joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1946. He served as Consular 
Officer, Political Officer, Economic 
Officer, then Principal Officer in 
Dhahran until 1949. He later served as 
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a member of the Policy Reports Staff 
and as Assistant to the Director and 
Deputy Coordinator of International 
Conferences in the Executive Sec- 
retariat. 

In 1952 Mr. Meloy was a member of 
the U.S. Delegation to the first 
ANZUS (Australia, New Zealand, 
United States) Council Meeting in 
Honolulu and a member of the Tenth 
NATO Council Meeting in Paris. 

The veteran diplomat also served as 
Chief of the Political Section in 
Saigon, 1953-55; Political Officer in 
Paris and Political Officer at the U.S. 
Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and European Regional 
Organizations in Paris (1958) from 
1955 to 1959. 


AMBASSADOR-designate Reed, who is 
slated for Sri Lanka and Maldives, 
served as a Representative to the 
Maine Legislature from 1954 to 1956 
and as a member of the Maine Senate 
from 1957 to 1959. After serving as 
President of the Senate for a year, he 
was elected Governor in 1960. 

In 1967 Mr. Reed was appointed a 
member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board in Washington. Two 
years later he became Chairman. 


Mr. Reed was Chairman of the Na- 
tional Governors Conference in 
1965-66. He has also been President 
of the Board of Community General 
Hospital in Fort Fairfield, Me., and a 
Trustee of Ricker College and Oak 
Grove School. 


THE AMBASSADOR-designate to 
Luxembourg, Mrs. Ginn, has been ac- 
tive in educational, publishing and 
political affairs. She has been a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
Missouri Book Stores Company since 
1936, and president of Lucas Brothers 
Publishers since 1972. 

Mrs. Ginn has been the Republican 
National Committeewoman from the 
State of Missouri from July 1960 until 
recently and a delegate at large for 
Missouri to the Republican National 
Conventions in 1968 and 1972. 

She received the University of Mis- 
souri Alumni Citation of Merit in 1963 
and the University’s Faculty Alumni 
Award in 1971. She was named the 
Outstanding Woman of the Year 
(1973) by Theta Sigma Phi. Mrs. Ginn 
also is an honorary citizen of Tennes- 
see. 


THE AMBASSADOR-designate to 
Mauritius, Mr. Keeley, played an im- 
portant role in the resettlement of 
130,000 Indochinese refugees. 

Mr. Keeley, who was recently pro- 
moted to Class | in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, was Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Phnom Penh from 1974 to 1975. 

Before that assignment he was AIl- 
ternate Director for East African Af- 
fairs (1974) and Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion at Kampala (1971-73). 

Joining the Foreign Service in 1956, 
Mr. Keeley was detailed to the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. He 
later served as Political Officer at 
Amman and Bamako, and Officer in 
Charge of Congo (Leopoldville) and 
Officer in Charge of Congo (Braz- 
zaville), Rwanda and Burundi Affairs. 

From 1965 to 1966 Mr. Keeley was 
a Fellow of the National Institute of 
Public Affairs at Stanford University. 
After completing his studies there he 
was assigned as Political Officer at 
Athens. He was then named a Fellow at 
the Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs at Princeton 
University. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Talcott Seelye named 
deputy in AF bureau 


Two veteran diplomats, Talcott W. 
Seelye and Edward W. Mulcahy, have 
switched jobs. 

Mr. Seelye, who served as Ambas- 
sador to Tunisia 
from September 
1972 until re- 
cently, has been 
assigned to Mr. 

Mulcahy’s former 
position as a Dep- 
uty Assistant Sec- 
retary for African 
Affairs and Mr. 
Mulcahy is the 
new U.S. envoy to 
Tunisia. Mr. Seelye 

Mr. Seelye was Country Director for 
Lebanon, Jordan, Syrian Arab Repub- 
lic and Iraq from 1968 to 1972. From 
1965 to 1968 he was Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Jidda, Saudi Arabia. 

Joining the Department in February 
1949 as a Foreign Affairs Analyst, Mr. 
Seelye went to West Germany the fol- 
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TO LIBERIA—Chief of Protocol Henry E. Catto, Jr., left, swears in W. Beverly Carter as the new 
Ambassador to Liberia in a ceremony on April 21 in the Benjamin Franklin Room. Mrs. Carter 


lowing year as Resident Officer in 
Stuttgart and Ulm. He later was Politi- 
cal Officer in Amman. 

In 1956, after completing Arabic 
language and area studies in Beirut, he 
went to Kuwait where he remained for 
four years. From 1960 to 1964 he was 
Iraq-Jordan Desk Officer, then Officer 
in Charge of Arabian Peninsula Af- 
fairs, in the Bureau of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs. He then was 
assigned to the National War College. 
After completing his studies he was 
assigned as Deputy Chief of Mission 
and Counselor at Jidda. 

Mr. Seelye served in the U.S. Army 
from 1943 to 1946, attaining the rank 
of Captain in the Infantry. 


Resignations 


President Ford has accepted the resig- 
nations of Christopher Van Hollen as 
Ambassador to the Republic of Sri 
Lanka and to the Republic of Maldives 
and of Ruth Farkas as Ambassador to 
Luxembourg. The resignations will be 
effective upon a date to be determined. 


holds the Bible as Secretary Kissinger looks on. 
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Ruchti to serve as 
reports coordinator 


James R. Ruchti, who served as a 
Senior Foreign Service Inspector in the 
office of Inspector General Robert M. 
Sayre, has assumed his new duties as 
Reports Coor- 
dinator in the of- 
fice of Deputy 
Under Secretary 
for Management 
Lawrence S. Ea- 
gleburger. 

The new posi- 
tion, recently es- 
tablished by Mr. 

Eagleburger, was 

recommended by 

the Priorities Pol- Mr. Ruchti 

icy Group at its February 12 meeting, 
following a recent Inspector General’s 
report on the ‘‘Reporting Function.’ 
(See NEWSLETTER, March.) 

Mr. Ruchti, who moved to his new 
position on May 3, will act as a catalyst 
in an effort to enhance bureau perform- 
ance in stimulating, guiding and evaluat- 
ing reporting—and to narrow the gap 
between the field and Washington by 
stimulating two-way communications 
on the substance of reporting. 

Mr. Ruchti joined the Foreign Service 
in July 1947. He has held assignments in 
the Department, Vancouver, Montreal, 
Frankfurt, Berlin, Bonn, Nairobi and 
Stuttgart. In recent years he served as 
Deputy Chief of Mission and Counselor 
at Nairobi, Politico-Military Adviser in 
the Office of Inter-African Affairs, and 
Principal Officer at Stuttgart. 


Status of recent 
major appointments 


CHIEFS OF MISSION 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA, Thomas R. 
Byrne, confirmed 4/28 

Kuwalt, Frank E. Maestrone, con- 
firmed 4/28 

LEBANON, Francis E. Meloy, Jr., 
confirmed 4/28 

Sri LANKA and MALDIVES, John H. 
Reed, nominated 4/21 

LUXEMBOURG, Rosemary L. Ginn, 
nominated 5/10 

MAURITIUS, Robert 
nominated 5/11 


V. Keeley, 





Relating foreign affairs and military affairs 


On April 1, Ambassador at Large 
U. Alexis Johnson received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award from the 
Association of the United States Army 
(see April NEWSLETTER). On _ that 
occasion, Ambassador Johnson deliv- 
ered the address that follows. 


My introduction to the practical as- 
pects of relating foreign affairs and 
military affairs came about 3:00 a.m. 
in the darkness of a June night of 1939 
in the railway freight yards of 
Tientsin, China. 

It was at that hour as a young Vice 
Consul, on the record supposed to be 
able to speak Japanese, that I found 
myself with Lt. Colonel Hawthorne, 
Commandant of the U.S. Marine gar- 
rison in Tientsin, stumbling over the 
tracks and climbing between the cars 
seeking the source of some sporadic 
rifle fire. 

Eventually we came upon two 
badly frightened young marines 
charged with riding guard on a small 
freight shipment being moved from 
Peking to Tientsin. Using my loudest, 
if not my best Japanese, I eventually 
established contact with an equally 
frightened Japanese corporal running 
a patrol and arranged the first cease 
fire of my career. 

Subsequently I participated in a 
number of others, including Korea 
from 1950-53 and Indo-China in 
1954, but in none of them was I able 
to exceed the personal fervor with 
which I conducted the negotiations for 
that first one. However, I came close 
to it on a number of occasions with 
General Westmoreland in 1964 and 
1965, when this or that South Viet- 
namese officer or pilot felt the urge to 
try to change his government during 
the middle of the night. 

I would not want to give the impres- 
sion that my career has been confined 
to cease fires, but it was out of experi- 
ences such as these, as well as my 
own exposure to World War II, the 
occupation of Japan, the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, and so on that I evolved my 
special interest in doing all that I can 
to assist in relating foreign affairs and 
military affairs in a way that would 
best serve the interests of our country. 

This is, of course, a two-way street, 
that demands as much of the military 
in understanding and taking into con- 
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sideration the whole gamut of foreign 
affairs concerns as it does of the 
foreign affairs establishment in under- 
standing and taking into consideration 
the whole gamut of military affairs 
concerns. Another way of expressing 
the relationship is to repeat the truism 
that there are no strictly foreign affairs 
to the exclusion of military affairs, 
and vice versa. Both are only parts of 
a single system whose objective is the 
promotion of the security and well- 
being of all of the more than 200 mil- 
lion people of these United States— 
first and above all, their very physical 
safety. I have always looked upon this 
as the obligation I undertook when I 
entered the Foreign Service. It is no 
less the obligation of those who serve 
in the armed forces. 

Diplomacy is not trying to make 
foreigners happy, although civility 
and good manners can be just as im- 
portant in international as in personal 
relations. Diplomacy is the hard- 
headed business of looking after and 
promoting our national interest—that 
is, our self-interest. This does not 
mean being blindly selfish or having 
no moral standards; nor does it mean 
ignoring or riding roughshod over the 
interests of others in international af- 
fairs any more than it does in our indi- 
vidual affairs. Far from it—our indi- 
vidual self-interests in clean and safe 
streets, good schools and a healthy en- 
vironment are certainly not contrary 
to the interests of our neighbors, in 
fact we and our neighbors have a large 
area of common interest in these 
things, and we act together to realize 
them. 

To a large extent this is what dip- 
lomacy and foreign affairs are all 
about. It is trying to identify and 
maximize the areas of common inter- 
ests between countries and then doing 
something about them. To the degree 
that common interests between coun- 
tries can be identified and acted on, 
we have good relations; and to the de- 
gree this cannot be accomplished, re- 
lations are less good. It is not a busi- 
ness in which the choices normally 
lend themselves to the western movie 
version of the good guys in white hats 
and the bad guys in black hats. It 
would all be very simple if that were 
the case. The fact is that most of the 
countries of the world wear hats of 


varying shades of grey, and it is often 
simpler to make enemies than to make 
friends. To the degree we can manage 
our affairs so as to have good rela- 
tions, we have national security; to 
the degree we do not have good rela- 
tions, we need military force to deter 
or deal with those who may have the 
will and the capability to do us harm. 

Thus, in the imperfect world in 
which we live, diplomacy and mili- 
tary strength are fingers of the same 
hand. A_ national commitment to 
search for peace not backed up by mil- 
itary strength would not be a policy at 
all. It would only be a pious expres- 
sion of hope. On the other side, mili- 
tary strength not backed up by realis- 
tic and rational foreign policy objec- 
tives would be a blind monster. 

To my mind the Berlin crisis of 
1961 and the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962 were excellent demonstrations 
of how diplomacy and military 
capabilities were orchestrated by a 
skillful President to achieve important 
national security purposes without re- 
sort to violence. Without deft diplo- 
macy, our strength would not have 
been enough to save our people from 
tragedy. But without our strength, the 
most brilliant diplomacy could not 
have met these blunt challenges to our 
security. 

Viet-Nam demonstrated that no 
matter how worthy and important a 
policy objective may appear to our 
leadership, to carry out a prolonged 
and trying task of that kind it is essen- 
tial to obtain and maintain, in spite of 
obstacles, a broad consensus among 
our people. In addition, I do not feel it 
does any discredit to the personal 
qualities of those who served and the 
many who died there to suggest that 
both our foreign affairs and military 
institutions could well examine much 
more intensively than they thus far 
have the ways in which they could act 
more effectively in a complex 
political-military environment, such 
as was represented by Viet-Nam. 

On a somewhat different plane, I 
feel that the SALT Talks in which I 
have the privilege of participating are 
a clear demonstration that diplomacy 
and military strength are not con- 
tradictory but very much complement 
each other. The job is to orchestrate 
them in a balanced and prudent man- 
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ner, not letting slogans shouted for or 
against one point of view or another 
replace thoughtful deliberation. 

This year we as a nation are in the 
throes of those rites to which we sub- 
ject ourselves every four years, in 
preparation for the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November. It 
seems to be our tradition that in carry- 
ing out these rites hyperbole becomes 
the norm of political discourse. 

I thus feel it fitting on an occasion 
such as this to try to take an objective 
stock of where we as a people stand in 
the world, and some of our positive 
accomplishments as a nation, particu- 
larly during the past three decades, 
accomplishments in which political 
leaders from both parties have shared, 
and to which both our diplomatic and 
military establishments have been 
able to make their contributions. It 
now often seems fashionable to ques- 
tion our motives and accomplishments 
in the postwar era. I find this extraor- 
dinary. 

As to our motives, I will simply 
note that Winston Churchill, an ob- 
server with some experience in these 
matters, characterized our effort in the 
early postwar years as the **most un- 
sordid act in history.’’ 

To my mind, our accomplishments 
speak for themselves: 

— Our bitterest enemies of three 
decades ago are now among our 
closest friends. And surely it is better 
to have strong friends than strong 
enemies. 

— The dreadful prospect of another 
world war, this time with weapons of 
all-encompassing destructive power, 
seems less likely. 

— The American people have 
prospered to an unprecedented degree 
during this period, and American sci- 
ence, technology and productivity 
remain the model for the rest of the 
world. 

— More than 70 free nations have 
come into being in the remarkable and 
largely peaceful liquidation of some 
400 years of colonial history. 

— A new sense of the interdepen- 
dence of nations has grown in only a 
few decades from being a bitterly dis- 
puted premise to a commonplace 
statement of the obvious. 

— We have kept the nuclear genie 
in his bottle and have made significant 
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progress in establishing international 
limits which lessen the nuclear threat 
to mankind and enhance the potential 
of the atom’s beneficial use. 

— We have made a singular con- 
tribution to the economic recovery of 
the world from World War II and have 
witnessed record levels of prosperity 
in large parts of the world. 

— We have helped create an inter- 
national economic system which has 


“Diplomacy is the hard-headed 
business of looking after and 
promoting our national interest.” 


resulted in an explosion in trade be- 
tween nations on a scale unprec- 
edented in history, with immeasurable 
benefits to the people of the world, 
notably including our own. 

These are not negligible ac- 
complishments. They are, in fact, his- 
toric accomplishments. I do not think 
that we need be apologetic or defen- 
sive about them. Rather, I think this 
country should be proud of them. The 
fact that we have had some failures— 
and that we still face serious 
problems—gives no basis for the de- 
nial of our accomplishments. 

Although brought about by causes 
largely beyond our influence or con- 
trol, I think it important also to note 
that whereas a decade or so ago it ap- 
peared we were going indefinitely to 
face a hostile and united bloc of over 
one billion people covering most of the 
Eurasian land mass, today the unity of 
that bloc is broken and those on its 
peripheries seem to be increasingly 
self-assertive. 

Thus while we certainly have no 
cause for complacency, neither should 
we let the hyperbole of the moment 
lead us to despair. 

In closing I want to comment on the 
seeming tendency of some to proceed 
from the assumption that we can be 
active at home or abroad, but not both, 
because we lack the resources, the 
energy and the talent. 

Second is an often implicit assump- 
tion that we have broad freedom to 
choose between domestic and foreign 
affairs and that our internal problems 
can be solved in isolation from the rest 
of the world. 

Both of these assumptions are 


wrong. I find it impossible to accept 
the concept that a nation of over 200 
million people and over a trillion- 
dollar economy is too poor and 
exhausted to provide for and manage 
both its foreign and domestic prob- 
lems. I reject even more the concept 
that we have the freedom to choose. I 
know that I do not need to spell out to 
this group the degree to which our 
domestic prosperity and security de- 
pend on good management and both 
our domestic and our foreign affairs. 
The first question is not what we can 
afford. It is what does our well-being 
require. We are not a poor and under- 
developed economy. 

If, however, our people believe 
they are too poor, too inept, or too dis- 
tracted with domestic problems to 
deal with the world abroad, then this, 
too, is a reality our foreign policy will 
reflect. 

I would suggest that our problem is 
not in fact caused by a shortage of 
either material or psychological re- 
sources in our society. It is a problem 
of will and of confidence. 

American society has always dem- 
onstrated it will invest in those things 
which it is convinced are important to 
it. Peace is important to it. 

However, we must recognize that 
there has been the widespread effort to 
instill a lack of confidence among our 
people in the operations and institu- 
tions of our Government, both civil 
and military. It is my hope that this 
effort has now passed its climax and 
that we can seek to move back toward 
that mutual reJationship of confidence 
without which a free government and 
society cannot for long exist. 

This is a task requiring the very best 
of our leadership, of all our institu- 
tions, and of each of us as individuals. 
To go back to what I was saying about 
common interests in discussing 
foreign affairs, it is a task in which 
every conscientious American has a 
common interest, and the success of 
which can only benefit the rest of 
mankind. 

It is institutions such as yours that 
give me confidence that this effort is 
being effectively pursued. Again, my 
sincere thanks for the honor you have 
bestowed on me and my appreciation 
for this opportunity to share a few of 
my own thoughts with you. 
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Bicentennial 
Despatch 


JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


May 1776 

Early in the month, John Langdon, an official 
Colonial agent in New England, learns from re- 
turning seamen that the French are assembling a 
large fleet in the West Indies. They have thus far 
been very discreet in their dealings with Arthur 
Lee, the American agent in London. A military 
buildup at this time seems inconsistent with their 
present neutral policies. Do they intend to act for 
or against America? 

Before the war American smugglers found the 
French and Dutch islands ideal bases for their 
activities. Now they are using the island ports of 
Port-au-Prince, Cap Frangais, and other harbors 
for the transshipment of war supplies to the 
American mainland. As a result of this increased 
activity, the British are patrolling just outside the 
harbors and inlets of the Caribbean islands making 
the French increasingly more nervous. 

The Congress, on May 18, resolves to send an 
expedition to Martinique both to learn what the 
French are up to and to procure from them ‘‘if 
possible, a number of muskets, not exceeding ten 
thousand. . . .”’ The Americans are unaware that 
the French show of force is intended to protect her 
islands from the British and nothing more. 

In the last week of May, Dr. Franklin arrives 
home from the ill-fated Canadian adventure. He is 
still weak from his recent bout with illness and is 
again bothered by a painful attack of the gout, a 
condition that has plagued him for years. Ina letter 
to the commissioners remaining in Montreal, he 
alludes to the impending arrival in the Colonies of 
6,000 Hessian mercenaries. “‘It is our business to 
prevent their returning,’’ he says. It is assumed 
that he means Colonial troops will have to cut them 
down on the battlefield. 


May is the month for intrigue. Beaumarchais’ 
plan, which he outlined in his December 1775 
memo to Louis X VI, proposed secretly helping the 
Americans but ‘**. . .imposing on them as a first 
condition that they shall never send any prize into 
our ports, and will do nothing to divulge the help 
which will instantly be lost to them at the first 
indiscretion on the part of Congress.’’ The French 
greatly fear becoming embroiled in a war with 
Britain but are willing to take minimum risks for 
maximum gain. 

On May 2 Vergennes requests permission from 
the king to furnish one million livres for the use of 


the Colonies. On receiving the king’s approval, 
Vergennes sends the long-awaited go-ahead to 
Beaumarchais, written in the hand of his 15-year- 
old son so as not to bring suspicion on himself. 

But if secrecy is to be maintained, it certainly is 
not through the cooperation of Arthur Lee. Lee has 
been in London now for several months negotiat- 
ing with Beaumarchais and other contacts for can- 
non powder and other military supplies. There is 
some question on the assurances Beaumarchais 
has given him. Are the Colonies to make nominal 
payment in American produce—Virginia 
tobacco—for the French supplies, thus disguising 
the transaction as a simple commercial deal, or has 
Beaumarchais insisted that the Colonies eventu- 
ally make full payment? 

On the 23rd, Lee, who has assumed the name 
Mary Johnston, writes to Beaumarchais, now back 
in Paris. His true identity and the contents of this 
and other despatches are known to the British spy 
he has hired as his secretary. 

In the letter Lee prods Beaumarchais (who has 
assumed the name Hortalez) to hurry the shipment 
he has promised. ‘‘. . .the want of tobacco ought 
not to hinder your sending out your supplies to the 
Americans, for tobacco is so weighty an article 
that it will greatly impede the sailing of the ships, 
and the essential object is to maintain the war.’’ 

Why do the British tolerate Lee’s activities? He 
is, after all, a conspirator, an accessory to rebel- 
lion, and a spy, subject to arrest for treason. But as 
an unwitting and prolific contributor to British 
intelligence, Lee is more deserving of their thanks 
than their enmity. He is about to warn the Commit- 
tee of Secret Correspondence of the danger in 
having members of the Congress communicate 
with certain British officials and merchants. 
‘*. . .the intelligence they give goes directly to the 
minister,’’ he will write. There is great irony in 
this advice. Lee has been ‘‘corresponding’’ with 
the minister for months. 

As Lee, the militia diplomat, writes from Lon- 
don, other spies are active elsewhere. Beaumar- 
chais worries about British infiltration of his gov- 
ernment. Lord Stormont, the British Ambassador 
in Paris, already seems far too well informed of 
what goes on in Louis X VI’s council. Stormont, in 
turn, writes to his chief in London expressing his 
own fears that French agents have been active in 
England. ‘‘I have good grounds to believe that for 
some months past, there have been French agents 
in England, endeavouring to procure sums of 
money for the Rebels in America. ... M. de 
Beaumarchais is, I understand, in this business, 
but he is not alone. . . .”’ 


This account is based on the Journals of the 
Continental Congress. 





A Lee of Virginia 
comments on article 


A retired Foreign Service officer, 
Armistead M. Lee, President of the 
Society of the Lees of Virginia, has 
taken exception to an article in the 
April NEWSLETTER, ‘‘Bicentennial 
Despatch,’’ by Jan K. Herman of the 
Bureau of Public Affairs. 

Mr. Lee wrote, in part, ‘‘] was ap- 
palled at the treatment of the first 
American Mission to Paris during the 
Revolution, in which Silas Deane is 
made into a hero and Arthur Lee dis- 
missed as ‘blundering ... who 
employed as clerks at least six British 
spies.” 

‘If any single American deserves 
the most credit for the clandestine mili- 
tary aid given the colonies, first by 
France, and subsequently by Spain, it 
was Arthur Lee... . 

‘*If Arthur Lee was one of our first 
career diplomats and intelligence offi- 
cers, John Adams, who was now as- 
signed to the Paris mission, might be 
considered the first Foreign Service 
Inspector, though he is better remem- 
bered as our second President. He 
found the commercial affairs of the 
mission, which had been Deane’s ex- 
clusive field, a veritable mess, with no 
proper accounting. He confirmed Ar- 
thur Lee’s criticisms on this score. 
And of Arthur himself, John Adams 
was to write, years later, in 1819: 

‘* ‘Arthur Lee, a man of whom I 
cannot think without emotion; a man 
too early in the service of his country to 
avoid making a multiplicity of 
enemies; too honest, upright, faithful 
and intrepid to be popular; too often 
obliged by his principles and feelings 
to oppose Machiavellian intrigues, to 
avoid the destiny he suffered. This 
man never had justice done him by his 
country in his lifetime and I fear he 
never will have by posterity. His re- 
ward cannot be in this world.’ ”’ 


Author Jan Herman comments: 

‘It is important to stress that 
‘Bicentennial Despatch’ is a monthly 
journal. The account for March and 
April of 1776 reports the events; it was 
not meant to be an assessment of 
heroes or villains. 

** Arthur Lee is, to say the least, con- 
troversial. He has been judged a true 
patriot by many historians and cer- 
tainly meant well. But it cannot be dis- 
puted that he was contentious and that 
his personal ambition often got the best 
of him. Even his friend John Adams 
admitted that he ‘had confidence in 
nobody, believed all men selfish, and 
no man honest and sincere.” *’ 
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State of Georgia honors Dean Rusk 
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A glass sculpture representing 
world peace was presented to the 
Woodrow Wilson International Center 
for Scholars on April 5 in honor of the 
appointment of former Secretary Dean 
Rusk to the Center’s Board of Trus- 
tees. 

The presentation, on behalf of the 
State of Georgia, was made by 
Senator Herman Talmadge (D.-Ga.) 
in the Regents Room of the Smithso- 
nian ‘‘Castle.’’ Attending the cere- 
mony were Secretary Kissinger, a 
Trustee of the Center; Chairman of the 
Board William J. Baroody, Smithso- 
nian Secretary S. Dillon Ripley, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare David Mathews, Solicitor Gen- 
eral Robert Bork and other leaders. 

The sculpture—a figure of a winged 
woman holding an olive branch—was 
first proposed by Georgia Governor 
George Busbee, who, in a letter to 
James Billington, the Director of the 
Woodrow Wilson Center at the Smith- 
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sonian Institution, said: 

‘*On behalf of the people of Geor- 
gia, I would like to show our apprecia- 
tion and recognize his contributions to 
the cause of world peace by honoring 
Dean Rusk on the occasion of his ap- 
pointment to the Board of Trustees of 
the Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars. Georgia is in- 
tensely proud of one of its most dis- 
tinguished sons, the Honorable Dean 
Rusk, a citizen of the world as much 
as of the State of Georgia.’’ 

Mr. Rusk, who served as Secretary 
of State under President Kennedy and 
President Johnson from 1960 to 1968, 
currently is a professor with the 
School of Law at the University of 
Georgia. 

The sculpture is by Hans Godo 
Frabel, a native of Mainz, West Ger- 
many, who came to the United States 
in 1965 and has studied and taught at 
Georgia Tech, Emory University and 
Georgia State University. 
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Meeting mental health needs of overseas Americans 


By RICHARD WESTMAAS, Regional Clinical Psychologist, Kabul 


The following article is excerpted 
from a paper presented by Dr 
Westmaas at a regional workshop on 
mental health held in Lahore in 
January. 

The workshop was attended by 
school administrators, counselors, 
and representatives from American 
schools and communities in Kabul, 
Lahore , Islamabad, Karachi, Muree, 
and New Dethi. Its purpose was to 
stimulate awareness of mental health 
needs of students and adults in those 
communities and to develop plans for 
dealing with the needs. 


I am often asked about the most 
common problems I encounter as a 
clinical psychologist working with 
overseas Americans. My conclusion is 
that Americans overseas generally 
have the same problems as Americans 
at home. 

Harry Stack Sullivan, an American 
psychiatrist who was deeply interested 
in international affairs, used to talk 
about the ‘“‘one genus postulate’’ 
which states that *‘Everyone is much 
more simply human than otherwise.’’ 

Still there are some significant ways 
in which the mental health of Ameri- 
cans living abroad is placed under 
stress, just as there are ways in which 
living abroad has some advantages and 
positive mental health influences. 

What are some of the problem areas 
needing attention in overseas com- 
munities? A list of common problems 
compiled by high school students in a 
peer counseling program in Kabul last 
summer included many of the areas 
mentioned by Dr. Sidney Werkman in 
an article in the March 1975 issue of 
the Foreign Service Journal. 

The list of problem areas includes 
the problem of entry and integration 
into a new overseas school commu- 
nity, especially when there are well- 
developed subgroups and cliques. A 
closely related problem frequently 
mentioned was that of developing a 
genuine friendship, a person with 
whom you can share personal feelings 
and concerns at a deep level. Decisions 
on matters such as drugs, sex, ac- 
tivities, and conformity to peer group 
versus parents’ values were given as 
concerns of several students. Students 
also mentioned loneliness, boredom, 
and the lack of a variety of extracur- 
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ricular activities in which to partici- 
pate. 

Overseas students do frequently 
lack a place to meet their friends in 
privacy and often their activities are 
much more closely monitored than in 
the larger American communities. 
Some writers comment also on the 
pressure that teenagers feel to be on 
their best behavior since they, like 
their parents, represent the American 
Government. 

A common source of problems af- 
fecting wives as well as young people 
is the mixed blessing that servants 
bring and the lack of opportunity for 
meaningful work experiences. Young 
people who have so many things done 
for them are by the same token de- 
prived of an important developmental 
task of learning how to work and earn 
their own money, and this extended 
dependency is further augmented by 
lack of access to the family car until 
they are 18. A supervisor of student 
employees at a mid-western college 
recently commented that he could al- 
ways pick out the missionary kids be- 
cause they didn’t know how to work. 
The limited exposure of overseas 
teenagers to the adult world of work 
has greater implications in terms of 
career development, as the exposure to 
a variety of adult occupations is fre- 
quently limited. In some communities, 
the easy availability of drugs and al- 
cohol, coupled with a lack of construc- 
tive alternative activities creates prime 
conditions for drug abuse. 

The absence of one’s extended fam- 
ily overseas tends to throw a family on 
its own resources. Often the family 
creates substitute extended families 
from among friends in the community. 
Where this does not occur, family 
members may be under extreme stress 
when faced with disappointments and 
traumas such as are ordinarily shared 
by relatives and neighbors at home. 

Overseas youngsters who learn to 
depend too heavily on the stability and 
support of their nuclear family through 
the many changes brought about by 
transiency may find it more difficult to 
leave the nest and to find meaningful 
support systems outside the family. 
The process of emancipation from the 
home during adolescence may be dif- 
ficult for some overseas youngsters 
who are deprived of continuity in the 


peer support group needed to pull away 
from dependency on one’s family. 

In place of the extended family in a 
familiar community and neighbor- 
hood, the overseas student and his pa- 
rents must learn to adapt to a culture 
which is new and different and which 
may contain many attitudes and tradi- 
tions that pose a threat to the values 
and habits of Americans. The physical 
mobility and freedom of dress of the 
American woman, for example, is 
sharply restricted by attitudes in a 
Muslim culture where the sight of even 
a fully-clothed Western woman out 
shopping may attract a crowd of men, 
and a teenager running down to the 
corner store in her shorts is unheard of. 

The whole area of cross-cultural re- 
lationships between Americans, young 
people as well as their parents, and 
host country and third country nation- 
als often presents many difficulties on 
both sides. While patterns of cross- 
cultural relationships vary with locale, 
many American overseas teenagers, 
and perhaps their parents as well, do 
not acquire a healthy respect for the 
culture and people with which they 
deal. There are no easy solutions to 
these problems but I question whether 
overseas American schools and com- 
munities have done all that can be done 
to improve interpersonal relations in 
this area or to exploit the advantages of 
education in an international setting. 

While many of the problem areas of 
overseas living concern adaptation to 
the overseas situation, perhaps an even 
greater area of concern is in the re- 
entry of overseas Americans into the 
American culture. 

The difficulties in making this trans- 
ition for young people is documented 
in an article by Bill Cantrell in the 
Foreign Service Journal of December 
1974. Several teenagers have de- 
scribed to me their excruciating 
periods of adjustment when returning 
to high school in the States, and I have 
met other college-age students who 
decided to return to their families 
rather than face the frustrating and 
alienating environment of the Ameri- 
can college scene. Though the experi- 
ences of these young people are not 
necessarily typical, even a cursory 
examination of the situation of a young 
person who has spent most of his life 
overseas indicates that he is likely to be 
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lacking in skills, experiences, at- 
titudes, and an identity which are 
necessary for successful adaptation in 
the American high school or college 
back home. 


While most of the above examples 
are problem areas in adjustment over- 
seas concerning the needs and problems 
of young people, there are many sources 
of stress and frustration for adults as 
well. The American overseas wife, for 
example, is probably required to make 
more changes in her life style when mov- 
ing overseas than anyone else in the fam- 
ily. A few American women are fortu- 
nate enough to find opportunities to con- 
tinue their careers in overseas com- 
munities. Some wives are now remain- 
ing at home while their husbands go 
abroad—a difficult and painful choice at 
best. The woman whose identity centers 
around her role as a mother and 
homemaker finds her activities drasti- 
cally changed as she moves into a house 
equipped with servants, but is herself 
unequipped with skills to manage 
household employees. She is usually 
singularly ill-prepared by her American 
egalitarian value-system and experi- 
ences to arrive at an effective and ac- 
ceptable role of directing the activities of 
servants who are undeniably of a differ- 
ent social class. Add to this the com- 
munication problems due to language 
and culture differences, and the result is 
an exquisite blend of anger and 
impotence—not having things done the 
way one wants them and not being able 
to do anything about it. 


This brief overview of problem 


areas affecting mental health of 
Americans overseas is not an attempt 
to provide an exhaustive list of prob- 
lem areas. We have not dealt, for 
example, with the employees’ prob- 
lems in working in a cross-cultural 
situation, the health hazards in a de- 
veloping country, or the problems 
posed for a family when the father 
travels extensively or works away 
from the family. Though other prob- 
lem areas could be mentioned, I do not 
wish to portray the life of the overseas 
American as one of unrelieved grim- 
ness and stress. On the contrary, there 
are many positive and rewarding as- 
pects in terms of personal, family, and 
community mental health in living 
overseas. Many individuals and families 
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experience overseas living as stimulat- 
ing and fulfilling and have developed 
admirable means of coping with the 
problems with which they are con- 
fronted. 

A significant positive aspect of rais- 
ing children in overseas communities is 
that there often are many more pos- 
sibilities for meaningful relationships 
between adults and young people than 
is typical in many communities in the 
States. Frequent and sustained interac- 
tion between youngsters and adults is 
essential in the process of making chil- 
dren human. Segregation by ages in our 
general American culture and in some 
overseas communities is one of the cru- 
cial threats to the successful socializa- 
tion of the American child. 

One of the major advantages of over- 
seas living in the small and medium- 
sized communities is the potential and 
the opportunity to constructively influ- 
ence the mental health of the commu- 
nity through individual and collective 
action programs. The State Depart- 
ment’s Medical Program has in the last 
few years been offering a Community 
Action Seminar in the Foreign Service 
Institute which has stimulated, as well 
as been stimulated by, constructive ef- 
forts in various overseas communities. 
Dr. Frank Johnson, Special Assistant 
in Adolescent Psychiatry and Drug 
Abuse, has actively stimulated and 
supported local community efforts and 
has compiled a summary of various 
overseas community action programs. 
Edith Bennett and Barbara Algire, 
Foreign Service wives in Kuala Lum- 
pur, are in the process of producing a 
book entitled *‘Community Alterna- 
tives Abroad’’ which will be a sort of 
work book on how to carry on commu- 
nity action programs dealing with the 
needs of youth. 

In exploring ways to improve mental 
health in overseas schools and com- 
munities, we have the benefit of the 
experiences of other communities as 
well as the thinking of many authors 
about the basis of mental health. Freud 
stated that the crucial issues for mental 
health concerned ‘‘lieben and 
arbeiten’’—to love and to work. Glas- 
ser’s more recent formulations simi- 
larly concern the need for self-respect 
based on a sense of competency, and 
the need to experience being loved and 
loving. Maslow’s hierarchy of needs 


and Eric Ericson’s outline of the eight 
developmental stages of man can pro- 
vide a general framework for under- 
standing the human needs of the vari- 
ous individuals in the overseas Ameri- 
can community. For our purposes, we 
can ask, **How are the needs for a sense 
of competency and a sense of caring 
met for individuals in our com- 
munities?’’ 

Several overseas communities, for 
example, have identified a need for 
constructive after-school activities and 
a meeting place for teenagers and have 
developed a Youth Activities Program. 
Others have felt the need for more indi- 
vidualized and specialized counseling 
services and have developed a counsel- 
ing program for teenagers, as well as 
adults and family members, sometimes 
in conjunction with and sometimes 
separate from a Youth Center. Other 
communities have found their re- 
sources in the area of adult community 
education and recreation programs. 
Still others have mobilized to provide a 
program of summer jobs and part-time 
jobs during the school year. 

Many communities have very active 
women’s organizations with varied op- 
portunities for meaningful involvement 
of a social or service nature. Within the 
school curriculum there are many pos- 
sibilities for health education, affective 
education, value clarification, etc. The 
total curriculum has an impact either 
positively or negatively on the mental 
health of its students and staff. Madeline 
Hunter at the recent NESA Adminis- 
trators Conference related that in the 
UCLA laboratory school they have dis- 
pensed with the need for psychologists 
on the basis of the fact that their staff 
has developed the capability of diag- 
nosing and meeting the academic and 
human needs of the students in the 
classroom. Dr. John Carver, past 
chairman of the National Council of 
Mental Health Centers, may have over- 
stated the case when he said that ‘‘in 
several decades the educator might re- 
place the psychiatrist who replaced the 
clergyman,’’ but he has grasped a pow- 
erful idea. 

In the ideal school or overseas 
American community there certainly 
would not be a need for the functions of 
a person in my profession. Meantime, 
we live in a less than ideal world and 
the demands on the counselors’ or 
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psychologists’ time for direct service to 
remediate existing problems often 
keeps us from getting a step ahead of 
the game to concentrate on areas of 
prevention and mental health develop- 
ment. 

One of the highly promising areas for 
consideration by overseas schools in 
this less than ideal world is a program 
of training of students to be their own 
helping agents. Such programs, usu- 
ally called “‘Peer Counseling Train- 
ing,’” have arisen from the background 
of knowledge and experience obtained 
in training para-professionals as coun- 
selors. I’ve been encouraged so far by 
the results of such a training program 
undertaken in Kabul last summer. In 
this program, while working on one 
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problem, two or three others get solved 
at the same time. 

While the aim of Peer Counseling 
Training is to equip a group of students 
to have a positive mental health impact 
on the peer group climate through be- 
coming more effective helpers and 
leaders, the impact upon the students 
who receive the training is equally, if 
not more, striking. Here again is illus- 
trated the principle that there is a real 
increment in mental health develop- 
ment whenever a person acquires a 
sense of competency and ability to cope 
with a need or situation in which he was 
previously helpless. Perhaps this sense 
of *‘copability’’ and capability was one 
of the main ingredients in maintaining 
mental health among our early Ameri- 
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can counterparts and that the loss of this 
sense in an increasingly complex, 
changing, and impersonal world is one 
of the chief factors undermining mental 
health of Americans at home and over- 
seas today. 


This workshop is dedicated to the 
proposition that solutions are possible 
to the problems in living faced by 
Americans living overseas; that the 
breakdown of personal and social func- 
tioning of students and community 
members is preventable; and that the 
resources within our communities, 
with some additional professional input 
and support, are adequate to insure the 
success of a do-it-yourself mental 
health operation. 


BICENTENNIAL VISITORS—A canopy has been erected in the south courtyard to lead visitors to the Department's Bicentennial Exhibit. 
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Processing words at Munich’s new center 


Ted Strickler’s dictation is . . . 


Documents are no longer just typed 
at the Consulate General in Munich; 
they are now “‘processed’’ in the 
post’s new Word Processing Center. 

Following the pioneering work in 
word processing by Steve Hayden, 
Administrative Officer in Brussels, 
Munich established its Center in 
November 1975 and began its own 
exploration of how word processing 
could benefit a Foreign Service post. 

Administrative Officer Lowell 
Jones and Consul General Herbert 
Spivack (now retired) agreed that the 
only way to get word processing out of 
the think-tank and into actual opera- 
tion was to apply the intensive, in- 
depth FSI approach. Accordingly, 
they relieved General Services Officer 
Ted Strickler of most of his normal 
responsibilities and assigned him full- 
time supervisor of the post’s plunge 
into word processing. 

Before the word-processing equip- 
ment arrived, a study of correspond- 
ence was made throughout the Consu- 
late General, and the local vendor of 
the magnetic/intelligent typewriters 
trained some operators. 

Despite the advance planning, the 
first few weeks were bedlam. Every- 
thing seemed to happen at once. Unex- 
pectedly, American telephone equip- 
ment was approved for the post and 
work began on installation at the same 
time that wires were being installed for 
the centralized dictation system. 
Added to the maze of wire and cable 
strung everywhere was the discovery 
that the new magnetic typewriters were 
equipped with European instead of 
American keyboards. The local em- 
ployees who would be operating the 
equipment had spent their entire 
careers with American keyboards. 

Once everyone recovered from the 
initial frenzy, the Word Processing 
Center operation began concentrating 
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recorded on a unit in the Center, 


on producing some processed words. 
First efforts were in text editing—the 
standard area of word processing—but 
soon branched into other fields. Many 
form letters used by the Consular 
Section—particularly its Protection 
and Welfare Unit—were programmed 
for the magnetic typewriters. 

Monthly vouchers for rent, con- 
tracts, utilities, etc., were also pro- 
grammed and are permanently rec- 
orded on magnetic tape. The actual 
voucher can be produced with all the 
preprogrammed information, plus in- 
formation that is different each month. 

One of the unique aspects of 
Munich’s system is its ability to pro- 
duce a punched paper tape for the 
transmission of unclassified tele- 
grams. The Word Processing Center 
prepares a draft of a telegram in the 
same manner as any other correspond- 
ence. Once the draft is approved, the 
cassette tape on which it was recorded 
is inserted into the magnetic typewriter 
and a telex converter interface unit is 
turned on. In a matter of seconds a 
paper tape of the telegram is automati- 
cally punched. The paper tape is given 
to the Communications Unit, along 
with typed copies of the telegram. 
Communications then punches the 
telegraphic transmission information 
on a separate tape and merges the two 
together automatically to produce a 
single tape with both the transmission 
data and the text. 

Munich has not neglected dictation 
as a crucial element of word process- 
ing. In fact, word processing cannot 
really exist without a centralized dicta- 
tion system. For various local techni- 
cal reasons, the post decided to use a 
direct-wire dictation system, rather 
than a dial-dictate system using ordi- 
nary telephone instruments. Both offi- 
cers and word-processing secretaries 
like the system. Incidentally, the Ger- 
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man secretaries in the Center trans- 
cribe German and English dictation 
equally well. 

A prime requirement in any success- 
ful operation is to convince senior offi- 
cers of its effectiveness and utility. 
Munich’s Word Processing Center 
graphically illustrated its capability by 
preparing 72 individual letters to 
members of the local Consular Corps 
from Consul General Spivack. He es- 
timated that the Center’s letter-perfect 
production of these letters saved his 
local secretary 15 to 20 hours of tedi- 
ous typing. 

A word-processing first claimed by 
Munich relates to its production of a 
video tape describing its Center. The 
tape is available on loan to other posts 
interested in seeing word processing in 
action in a Foreign Service environ- 
ment. 


This account was submitted to the 
NEWSLETTER by the Consulate Gen- 
eral at Munich. 
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Most Foreign Service ratings due June 15 


Performance evaluation reports for 
Foreign Service officers (FSO/R/RU) 
in all grades—and for Foreign Service 
Staff officers (FSSO) in grades 1 
through 7—are due in the Office of 
Performance Evaluation by June 15. 

The rating period for these officers 
ended May 15. 

The due date for the reports was 
moved up to June 15 to permit the ear- 
lier convening of Foreign Service 
Selection Boards, with a target date of 


EEO HIGHLIGHTS 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
(Affirmative Action) Plans for FY-77, due 
in M/EEO from bureaus and offices on 
May 15, 1976, are being consolidated for 
submission to the Civil Service 
Commission. 


With the appointment of W. Beverly 
Carter as Ambassador to Liberia, the 
number of minority group members 
currently serving as Chiefs of Mission has 
risen to six. 


Seven women are now serving as Chiefs of 
Mission, more than ever before at any one 
point in the history of U.S. Diplomacy. 
The latest woman to be appointed is 
Marquita M. Maytag to Nepal. 


H.R. 10272 (introduced by 
Congresswoman Burke of California) and 
S. 2541 (introduced by Senator Tunney of 
California for himself and 13 other 
Senators) propose that HEW provide 
necessary services, counseling, and 
information to displaced homemakers so 
that they may enjoy the independence and 
economic security vital to a productive 
life. The proposed legislation, entitled 
**Equal Opportunity for Displaced 
Homemakers,’’ is motivated by findings 
that homemakers are an unrecognized and 
unpaid segment of the national work force, 
often without social security and 
unemployment insurance eligibility when 
displaced from family roles by death or 
divorce. The national legislation sought 
follows state legislation already passed 
and/or under consideration in several 
states. 


In 1971 the Department reversed its policy 
which required Foreign Service women to 
resign upon marriage. Women who had 
resigned for that reason were offered 
reemployment. Since that time 
approximately 40 women have returned to 
the payroll. A little more than half were 
reappointed as FSR’s and FSO’s; the 
others returned as Foreign Service Staff. 
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August 1, and to allow time for the 
preparation of reports before the sum- 
mer transfers. 

Probationary officers in FSO/R/RU 
grades 7 and 8 are excepted from the 
June 15 requirement, because interim 
reports covering the period through 
April | are being submitted in accord- 
ance with a Department Notice dated 
February 11. Officials pointed out that 
no additional documentation for pro- 
bationary officers will be required ‘‘at 
this time’’ to cover the period April 
2—May 15, but memorandum reports 
may be submitted to PER/PE if cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

The Department also reminded all 
participants in the evaluation process 
to get the reports in on time. 

‘*Non-receipt of a report in time for 
Selection Board consideration may 
cost an employee a promotion,’’ offi- 
cials warned. Rating and reviewing of- 
ficers responsible for unjustifiable de- 
lays in submitting reports will have 
their files annotated to indicate their 
failure ‘‘to fulfili this important super- 
visory responsibility.”’ 

In a related action effective April 
14, the Department set the rating 
period for all Civil Service employees 
from January | through December 31. 
Ratings for Civil Service employees in 
grades 7 through 18 will now be due 
January 31, 1977, instead of August 
15, 1976. 


EEO investigator hired 


Mary P. Stitt recently joined the De- 
partment as investigator of discrimina- 
tion complaints. Ms. Stitt is a native of 
Colorado and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 
She comes to State 
from investiga- 
tory duty with the 
Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity 
Commission in | 
San Antonio. Her 
prior work in- 
cludes eight years 
with the Office of 
Economic Oppor- : 
as PP Ms. Stitt 

As the Department’s first full-time 
EEO investigator, Ms. Stitt will be 
working closely with other State em- 
ployees serving as part-time inves- 
tigators in the efficient and expeditious 
handling of complaints of discrimina- 
tion. 


Policy on access to 
ratings is clarified 


In various issuances stating the De- 
partment’s policy on access to person- 
nel records (see NEWSLETTER, Feb- 
ruary), OER review panels were inad- 
vertently omitted from the list of 
categories of officials authorized to 
use performance ratings. 

The following guidelines have now 
been provided for the rating period 
ending May 15. 

1. OER Review panels may review 
all OER’s for the current rating year 
for which they have previously pre- 
pared statements and OER’s for pre- 
vious years written by the same or dif- 
ferent rating officers. 

2. A rating officer may have access 
to previous OER’s which that officer 
has prepared regardless of whether the 
reviewing officer is the same or differ- 
ent. 

3. A reviewing officer may be au- 
thorized access to reports which that 
officer has reviewed in previous years. 

4. A rating or reviewing officer may 
not be permitted to see OER’s prepared 
by different rating or reviewing offi- 
cers. 


Mini-workshop on money 
management scheduled 


A mini-workshop on money man- 
agement designed especially for 
spouses will be offered families of the 
foreign affairs community on May 24. 
A panel of legal and financial experts 
will concentrate on topics essential to 
responsible partnerships. 

Discussion will range from the list 
of vital records a family must main- 
tain to budgeting, calculating retire- 
ment income, selecting legal title 
forms, will and trusts to weighing in- 
surance needs and costs, as well as in- 
vestment risks and returns. 

This broad range of topics will be 
telescoped into a one-day session, 
9:30-2:30, with a break for a brown- 
bag lunch and information discussion 
with the experts. Child care for pre- 
school children will be available. 

Any family interested in learning 
more about this mini-workshop being 
offered by the Workshop for Foreign 
Service Families of FSI and the As- 
sociation of American Foreign Serv- 
ice Women should telephone the 
Workshop at 235-8771. 


Too much of the sun can be danger- 
ous and painful. Use hats, beach um- 
brellas and lotions to safeguard against 
skin cancer. 
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Guide to 
Personnel 
Counseling 


The table at right lists the current career 
counselors for all personnel. 


Employees are encouraged to 
communicate with the appropriate 
counseling officer for advice and 
assistance in matters relating to career 
development, training, assignments and 
personnel actions. We suggest that you 
detach the table and save it for 
reference. Updated information will be 
published regularly in the 
NEWSLETTER. 


Civil Service and other personnel who 
are not subject to worldwide assignment 
are served by the Civil Service Career 
Development and Assignments 
Division (CDA/CS), room 2423, ext. 
20485. The table shows your individual 
counselor. 


Foreign Service personnel who are 
subject to worldwide assignment are 
served by the Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments 
Division (CDA/FS), room 2328, ext. 
28312. The table shows your individual 
counselor. 
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For domestic personnel... 
— counselor 


In all grades 
or classes. . . 


In these offices. . . 


S area, S/CPR, S/IG, 
PM, M/DG complex, 
M front office, L, NEA, 
AF, ARA, EA, EUR 


PA, SCA (including 
VO & PPT), 
A/SY, CU, M/FSI, IGA 


A, A/O, OPR complex, 
FADRC complex, OES, 
UC, IBC, EB 


10, A/OC, O/ISO, 
A/OS, A/ALS, A/FBO, 
BF/FS, A/BF/OB, 
BF/OAG, INR 


Mary Ruth Edwards 


Gertrude Wieckoski 


E. Mae Powell 


Ruth J. Hayden 


For worldwide personnel .. . 


In classes. . . 


FSO/R/RU FSS 


1&2 


With function 
or assignment 


NEA/SCA/S/HIL, 
Diplomats-in- 
Residence, 
Senior Training, 
and Details 


EA/ARA/INR/CU/ 
M/USIA/ACDA/PM, A 


EUR/AF/EB/IO/ 
PA/Labor/OES/ 
Commerce 


Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 


Administrative 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 


Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 


Chief, Jun. Off. 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 
Mustang Program 
Secretaries 
Secretaries 
Secretaries 


C&R Personnel 
C&R Personnel 


Your counselor 
is... 


Robert Houghton 


Jack A. Sulser 


Francis Starrs 


Joseph Yodzis 
Nancy Ostrander 
John Boyle 


Charles Grover 


Joseph Yodzis (A-M) 
D. Papendick (N-Z) 
Ann Campbell 

John Boyle 

W. Kennedy Cromweil 


Dennis Papendick 
Ann Campbell 
Edward Stumpf 
Amold Isaacs 


David Dean 
Jesse Clear 
Daniel Welter 
Edward Stumpf 
Thomas Macklin 


Mary E. Swope 
Margaret Cooney 
Margaret McArdle 
Katherine M. White 
Joseph Paciorka 


Gordon Holt 





Making policy responsive to the public, and the 


public responsive to policy: 


ARA’s domestic forum program 


Five years ago, a Foreign Service 
officer either foolhardy or brave 
enough to venture onto a college cam- 
pus generally could count on getting 
shouted down, boycotted, or at best, 
greeted with simple disbelief. Viet- 
Nam and Cambodia no longer polarize 
the nation, but the need to forge 
stronger links of communication and 
interaction between policy-makers in 
Washington and the concerned public 
remains. 

And, as Congress takes a more ac- 
tive role in policy formulation, the 
need increases for a well-informed 
public, able to appraise foreign policy 
issues rationally, and for Foreign Serv- 
ice officers to be sharply aware of na- 
tional values and sensitivities that af- 
fect policy. 

The Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
fairs inaugurated a ‘*‘Domestic 
Forum’’ program last fall in an effort 
to raise domestic consciousness of the 
issues, to ‘‘turn up the volume’’ of 
public comment on key issues, and to 
build channels of communication with 
people of all viewpoints. 

The program has a many faceted ap- 
proach. The Bureau has doubled the 
number of Scholar-Diplomat Seminars 
it hosts every year and fully partici- 
pates at every staff level. A special 
seminar series has been started that 
brings together a cross-section of 
interest groups to examine policies and 
options intensively. The first such 
seminar focused on Brazil; a second in 
late April, on the Commonwealth 
Caribbean. Regional seminars, jointly 
sponsored by ARA and leading Latin 
American studies centers, are in the 
works for the fall. High priority has 
been placed on achieving regular 
working-level relations with Congress 
‘and raising the equality of interchange. 

To involve the individual Bureau of- 
ficer in the effort, the Domestic Forum 
program has included more than 25 
trips by ARA officers around the coun- 
try to areas where interest in Latin 
America is identified. The officers 
have met with civic leaders, academi- 
cians, business groups, human rights 
organizations, and media repre- 
sentatives in Phoenix, Cambridge, 
Tampa, San Francisco and a host of 
other cities. Trips are planned by 
ARA’s public affairs staff and the offi- 
cer, with the help of the Bureau of 
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Public Affairs. The aim is to broaden 
interest and understanding of Latin 
American policies around the country. 

In conjunction with a trip, ARA of- 
ficers call on the appropriate Congres- 
sional representatives or staff from the 
districts visited to discuss and share 
information and perceptions about the 
public mood. 

On one recent trip, Al Williams, As- 
sistant Director for Political Military 
Affairs of ARA’s policy planning 
staff, visited New York, Princeton, 
Boston and New Haven (a trip that was 
more academically oriented than 
usual). He reported: 

**Although certainly not 
mainstream America, the trip to 
Northeastern academia exposed me to 
a wide variety of thinking and percep- 
tions on U.S.-Latin American prob- 


lems and, perhaps more important 
from my viewpoint, to current attitud- 
inal trends in U.S. society. A number 
of potentially useful professional con- 
tacts were also established. 

**Substantively, I did not detect any 
strong differences between ARA and 
academic thinking on most issues. The 
major exception to this impression was 
the general disapproval of continuing 
ties or association with the Pinochet 
regime, a view which was held with 
apparently strong conviction. 

‘* Additionally, I found (1) a feeling 
that we are not actively or effectively 
providing leadership educating the 
U.S. public on the Panama Canal is- 
sue, (2) an impression that State defers 
too much to multi-national corpora- 
tions in framing foreign policy in the 
region, and (3) a belief that we are 
creating a future problem by not mov- 
ing to accept the ‘inevitability’ of 
Puerto Rican independence. 

‘*In fine, the trip was stimulating, 
mind-expanding, horizon-broadening, 
professionally useful, and a real ego- 
booster. I'd like to do it again.”’ 


Multilateral affairs office established in 1O 


The Bureau of International Organi- 
zation Affairs is now able to provide 
better support to posts in the discussion 
of multilateral affairs with their host 
governments through its newly estab- 
lished Office of Multilateral Affairs 
(IO/ML). 

The need for such support has been 
felt increasingly in recent years and 
has become particularly evident with 
the growing range of multilateral 
economic and political issues that 
posts are expected to be able to handle 
in their regular bilateral contacts. The 
new Office is also the action office for 
matters relating to the Non-Aligned 
Movement and for IO’s computer 
analysis of votes in international meet- 
ings. It works closely with regional 
and functional bureau multilateral af- 
fairs officers. 

Describing the new office in tes- 
timony on March 18 before the Senate 


Do You Know Them? 

“If you don’t know cancer’s 
warning signals, how do you 
know you haven’t got one?” 
asks the American Cancer So- 
ciety. Ask the ACS for a leaflet 
with the Seven Warning Sig- 
nals explained. Do it today! 


America 
Cancer Secety 


Foreign Relations Committee, IO As- 
sistant Secretary Samuel W. Lewis 
said that the basic responsibility of the 
office *‘is to work even more inten- 
sively than in the past with the regional 
bureaus and U.S. embassies in order to 
achieve maximum possible support 
from other countries in pursuing issues 
of greatest concern to the United 
States. The overall thrust of this effort 
will be to increase our effectiveness in 
persuading others on the merits of the 
issues. There is a tremendous job to be 
done here. We need to approach gov- 
ernments early. We need to build up 
serious and frank dialogues with many 
countries which continue throughout 
the year. We need to frame our argu- 
ments in ways which are most mean- 
ingful to countries with dissimilar 
backgrounds. In short, we need to use 
all opportunities, both in our bilateral 
and multilateral contacts, to 
persuade—to build a climate of greater 
understanding.’’ 


In the near future, relevant data on 
the involvement in the UN of indi- 
vidual countries will be distributed by 
IO/ML to country desks and regional 
offices in bureaus in the Department 
and to posts. IO/ML is under the direc- 
tion of P. Wesley Kriebel and reports 
to IO Deputy Assistant Secretary John 
A. Baker. It is located in room 6334 


and can be reached on extension 
28603. 
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PER bureau holds orientation program 


Director General Carol C. Laise 
welcomed new employees of the 
Bureau of Personnel at PER’s first 
orientation program, held April 5—10. 

The week-long seminar resulted 
from suggestions that PER take steps 
to improve communication within the 
Bureau. 

Officials discussed such topics as 
career development and assignments, 
retention and advancement of employ- 
ees, recruitment and employment, 
communication and morale, manage- 
ment support, policy coordination, 
performance evaluation, merit promo- 
tion and career patterns in the Foreign 
Service, Foreign Service selection 
boards, specialized recruitment pro- 
grams for women and minorities, em- 
ployee grievances, management rela- 
tions, retirement, second careers, the 
NEWSLETTER, local employees, posi- 
tion and pay management, the Privacy 
Act and the Freedom of Information 
Act, and other subjects. 

Lawrence D. Russell, Director of 
the Office of Management, presented 
an overview of PER’s functions at the 
opening session on April 5. Arthur I. 
Wortzel, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Personnel, closed the seminar with 
a discussion on policy coordination 
and integration in PER. 

In welcoming the new employees 
Ambassador Laise pointed out that 
**this is something of an historic occa- 
sion, as it represents PER’s first at- 
tempt to orient each of us about the 
work of others and how it all fits to- 
gether in what we hope is a com- 
prehensive and productive package.”” 

‘This ‘cross-pollination’ of the 
work functions of the Bureau is crucial 
to the tasks we have before us,’’ Am- 
bassador Laise told the group. *‘To 
paraphrase John Donne, no person is 
an island in PER. Nothing any of you 
does during any day can fail to have 
some impact somewhere else in our 
personnel management system... . 

‘‘Many of us come to PER as 
amateurs in the personnel business. 
While this program is not designed to 
produce instant personnel profession- 
als, I hope it will assist each of you to 
see the importance of developing 
quickly the highest degree of profes- 
sionalism in this field as you possibly 
can. 

**Please don’t forget: you are the 
managers of the Department of State’s 
most precious resource—its people. 

**We intend to expand participation 
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in this program in the future to include 
other bureaus, and students at the 
Foreign Service Institute... .”’ 

Other speakers at PER’s Orientation 
Program included: 

Paul Ward, Program Coordination 
Staff; Charles Marthinsen, Chief, 
NEA Assignments Branch; Charles 
Grover, Chief, Political Counseling 
Branch; Beau Nalle, Chief, AF As- 
signments Branch; Mary Ruth Ed- 
wards, Acting Chief, Civil Service 
Career Development and Assignments 
Division; Verna Smith, Civil Service 
Personnel Technician; Russell 
Boozer, Foreign Service Technician; 
Lambert Heyniger, Training and 
Liaison Staff; Kathleen Cantrell, 
R.N., Medical Services. 

Al Haynes, Deputy Director, Office 
of Performance Evaluation; Robert 
Russum, Civil Service Development 
and Counseling Division; Dufour 
Woofley, Office of Performance 
Evaluation; Peter Bridges, Director, 
Office of Performance Evaluation; 
Terry Healy, Deputy Examiner, Board 
of Examiners for the Foreign Service; 


William Magee, Recruitment Branch; 
Jim Leader, Deputy Examiner, Board 
of Examiners for the Foreign Service; 
Clayton Dann, Chief, Employment 
Division; Torrey Whitman, Program 
Coordination Staff. 


Tony Kern, Deputy Director, Office 
of Employee-Management Relations; 
Norman Hanley, Grievance Staff; Kay 
George, Public Affairs Staff; Kay Mal- 
low, Chief, Retirement Division; Alan 
Weinstein, Chief, Local Employees 
Division; John Ferchak, Chief, Execu- 
tive and Professional Placement Divi- 
sion; Sam King, Campaigns, Benefits 
and Awards Staff; Hal Marley, Ad- 
ministrator, Alcohol Abuse Program; 
Mary Ann Gwiazdowski, Office of Po- 
sition and Pay Management; Leon 
Ramey, Chief, Administrative Serv- 
ices Division; Bill Bellamy, Chief, 
Research and Regulations Branch, 
PER Library; Fran Bourne, Chief, 
Records Management and Regulations 
Division. 

Bernie Gross, Special Assistant, Of- 
fice of Management; Pete Velott, 
Chief, Operating Systems Division; Al 
Hyde, Program Coordination Staff; 
and Shaw Smith, Director, Program 
Coordination Staff. 


CPI TRIGGERS FS ANNUITY INCREASE 


Although final figures will not be 
available until about June 22, it is pos- 
sible that Foreign Service Retirement 
annuities will be increased by at least 
4.2 percent on August |. The increase 
will be authorized if the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) remains at or above 
167.2 for April and May; the CPI for 
March was 167.5. If the CPI continues 
to stay up in April and May, annuities 
will be increased by the highest per- 
centage increase in the CPI during the 
three-month period, plus an additional 
1 percent authorized by law. The effec- 
tive date of the increase would be Au- 
gust 1 and the increase would be 
granted on all annuities that begin on 
or before that date. 

To receive the anticipated increase, 
a participant must be separated no later 
than July 31 and must be eligible for an 
annuity beginning on or before August 
1, 1976. In the case of applications for 
disability retirement, special instruc- 
tions will be issued to the participants 
with regard to the date they must enter 
a non-pay status. 

Participants with the following 
combinations of age and service are 
eligible for an immediate annuity: 


1. Any participant age 50 (by July 


31, 1976) with 20 years of creditable 
service. 

2. Any AID participant who was age 
57 or over on January |, 1975; the 
20-year service requirement is not 
applicable and the employee may retire 
anytime after January 1, 1975. (This 
provision does not apply to partici- 
pants who reach age 57 after January 1, 
1975). 

The services of the Executive and 
Professional Placement Division are 
available to all prospective retirees 
who are interested in second careers. 
Inquiries of this nature may be directed 
to PER/ES/EPPS. 

If you wish to discuss retirement to 
be effective on July 31, 1976, or ear- 
lier, you may make an appointment by 
calling a Retirement Counselor for 
State—Retirement Division, PER/ 
ES/RET, Ext. 23342; for AID— 
Retirement Section, PM/PS/SRRB/ 
RET, 235-1720; for USIA— 
Employees Services and Retirement 
Branch, IPT/SR, Ext. 24854. 

A Civil Service annuity increase 
will not occur until the CPI reaches 
171.3, three percent above the current 
Civil Service base (166.3) and remains 
at or above that level for three consecu- 
tive months. 





Homes of the Department of State 
and its predecessors 


The story of the buildings occupied from 1774 to 1976 


By Lee H. BurKE, Historical Office, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
based on a manuscript by RICHARD S. PATTERSON, retired 


This is the eighth of a series of arti- 
cles on the buildings occupied by the 
Department of State and its predeces- 
sors from the time of the American Re- 
volution to the present. The NEws- 
LETTER is printing the series as a con- 
tribution to our Nation’ s bicentennial. 


Northeast Executive 
Building 


August, September 1819 — 
November 1866 


The Department’s need for more 
space, as reported by John Quincy 
Adams in December 1817 (see pre- 
vious chapter), was not unique in the 
administration. In his annual message 


to the Congress on December 2, 1817, 
President Monroe indicated that the 
public buildings in Washington had 
become ‘‘altogether insufficient for 
the accomodation of the several Execu- 
tive Departments.”” ' 

Congress agreed that there was a 
need for more space and recommended 
that two additional public buildings be 
erected similar in structure to those 
east and west of the White House.” An 
act was approved April 20, 1818, 
which provided for the erection of 
‘*two buildings, suitable for offices of 
the executive departments, to be 
placed north of the buildings at present 
occupied by those departments, and in 
a line parallel therewith; each of said 
new buildings to contain forty rooms 
of convenient size.’’ * 

Construction of the two buildings 
was completed in 1819 at a total cost of 
$191,756.71.* The designer and con- 
tractor was James Hoban.° 


' James D. Richardson, A Compilation of the 
Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789- 
1897 (Washington, 1896-1899), II, 19. 

2 American State Papers, Miscellaneous, Il, 
470-473. 

3 3 Stat. 441. 

* American State Papers, Miscellaneous, Il, 
578. 

5 Hoban made two progress reports, which 
together give a detailed picture of the two build- 
ings. See Ibid. , p. 530; and House Document 
No. 15, 16th Cong., Ist Sess. (serial 32), pp. 
6-7. 
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The two new buildings were located 
east and west of the White House and 
north of the two older executive office 
buildings. The east building, which 
became known as the Northeast Execu- 
tive Building, stood where the north 
wing of the Treasury Department 
Building now stands. It became the 
home of the Department of State. The 
west building, known as the Northwest 
Executive Building, was located 
where the north wing of the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building (Old State De- 
partment Building) is now. It was the 
home of the War Department. 

The two old buildings continued to 
be used by the government. The 
Southeast Executive Building con- 
tinued to house the Treasury Depart- 
ment until it was destroyed by fire on 
March 31, 1833. The Southwest 
Executive Building, formerly used by 
the Department of State, became the 
home of the Navy Department. 

The new buildings, each 157 by 57 
feet, were two stories, plus basement 
and attic, with dormer windows in the 
attic. There was an entrance on each of 
the four sides of the buildings. The 
floor plans of the two buildings were 
identical. A corridor ran the length of 
each floor, with rooms on either side, 
sixteen on the first floor and fifteen— 
one of them about triple-sized, 
however—on the second floor. The 
triple-sized room, which was designed 
as a library, was in the center front, 
extending the length of the portico, 
and had five windows. In the center of 
each building, on the south side of the 
corridor, was a wide staircase.*® By the 
early 1830’s, the exteriors of all four 
executive office buildings were 
painted a leaden-gray color with white 
trim.’ 

A description of the two buildings as 
they appeared in 1830 follows (the di- 


® Peter Force, A Directory for the Public Of- 
fices (Washington, 1820), pp. 3-7. Force, Na- 
tional Calendar, for 1820, pp. 177-181. David 
H. Bates, Lincoln in the Telegraph Office (New 
York, 1907), p. 146. 


7 Picture of the City of Washington 
(Washington, 1836), p. 13. MS. Department of 
State, Accounts Records, Northeast Executive 
Building, Miscellaneous Accounts, 1843- 
1857, p. 10. Also various photographs. 


mensions here given are not exact): 

**At the distance of about 200 yards, 
on the east of the President’s house, 
are situated two buildings for the de- 
partments of State and of the Treasury; 
and at the same distance on the West, 
are two others for the War and Navy 
departments. These buildings are all of 
the same dimensions and construction; 
they are 160 feet long and 55 feet wide, 
of brick, two stories in height; they are 
divided in their length by a broad pas- 
sage, with rooms on each side and a 
spacious staircase in the centre. The 
two most northerly buildings are or- 
namented with an Ionic portico of six 
columns and pediment; and every ob- 
server must be convinced that the two 
other buildings require some such 
finish on their south fronts, to make 
them complete. —The grounds about 
these offices have been graduated and 
planted, of late years; and the shrub- 
bery begins to present a pleasing ap- 
pearance.’’ § 

The Department of State—not in- 
cluding the Patent Office, which re- 
mained in the Post Office Building— 
moved into the neys Northeast Execu- 
tive Building frolh the building on 
Seventeenth Street west of the White 
House (Southwest Executive Build- 
ing) sometime between August 21 and 
September 11, 1819. It occupied 
eleven rooms on the second floor and 
six on the attic floor.'® The large li- 
brary probably counted as two rooms, 
because, according to a publication of 
1820, the Department then occupied 
ten rooms on the second floor, includ- 
ing the library, while the Fifth Auditor 
of the Treasury and his staff occupied 


the other five rooms on that floor.!! 


® Jonathan Elliot, Historical Sketches of the 
Ten Miles Square Forming the District of Col- 
umbia (Washington, 1830), p. 164. 

® MS. Department of State, 17 Domestic Let- 
ters, pp. 350-351, 356-357, 359-362. MS. 
Department of State, Miscellaneous Letters, 
July—August 1819, Peter Force to the Secretary 
of State, August 23, 1819. 

'© MS. Department of State, Account Rec- 
ords, Requisitions of the Treasury, 1818-1825, 
p. 67, October 13, 1819. 

'' Force, National Calendar for 1820, pp. 
178, 182-183. Force, A Directory for the Pub- 
lic Offices, pp. 4, 8-9. 
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The Northeast Executive Building in 1830, home of the Department from 1819 to 1866 


The Department’s rooms were on the 
north side of the corridor, except the 
two at the northwest corner, and on the 
south side of the corridor from the cen- 
ter of the building to the eastern end. 
The Secretary’s room at this time was 
at the southeast corner of the building. 
The first floor of the building was used 
by the General Land Office and the 
Paymaster General’s Office. '” 

John Quincy Adams was Secretary 
of State at the time of the move. His 
staff consisted of the Chief Clerk, nine 
clerks, one messenger, and one assist- 
ant messenger, besides the Superin- 
tendent, one clerk, and one messenger 
in the Patent Office.'* 

The Department grew steadily, but 
without benefit of an organizational 
pattern until 1833 when, under Secre- 
tary Louis McLane, it was organized 
for the first time into bureaus. Now 
functions and responsibilities were 
more specifically designated. This or- 
ganization was subsequently mod- 
ified, but remained basically the same 
until 1870. 

By 1846 the Department of State, 
together with the Fifth Auditor of the 


'2 Tbid. 


13 MS. Department of State, 3 Report Book, 


p. 76. Force, National Calendar for 1820, 
p. 9. 
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Treasury, occupied most of the rooms 
in the Northeast Executive Building 
and still needed more space. Accord- 
ing to Secretary John C. Calhoun, writ- 
ing in 1845, the number of ‘‘regular’’ 
clerks had increased from 10 in 1818 to 
14 in 1845 with eight ‘‘extra’’ clerks 
appropriated for by single acts or joint 
resolutions of Congress.** 

The following memorandum to Sec- 
retary of State James Buchanan, un- 
signed and undated but evidently writ- 
ten by Edward Stubbs, Disbursing 
Agent of the Department, about Feb- 
ruary 12-14, 1846, shows something 
of the disposition of the offices of the 
Department throughout the building at 
that time: 

**“Memo. Rooms N.E. Ex. Building. 

**In the Department of State on the 
2nd floor there are 15 rooms, two of 
them small, and one large. Of these 
two are occupied by the Secretary, 
One as an ante-room 
One, by the Chief Clerk 
Three, by the 4 clerks of the Diploma- 
tic Bureau 
Two, including the longroom for the 
Library & Libn. 

One, for the Bureau of Archives & 
Laws 


'* Annual Report, American Historical As- 
sociation, 1899, p. 641. 


One, for the Translator 

Two, for the two clerks of the Consular 
Bureau 

One, for the Disbursing Agent, and, 
One, a small one, for two Clerks, one, 
assisting in Diplomatic Bureau; and 
one, keeper of Mail Registers & issu- 
ing Pardons, and passports. The latter 
has charge of the great seal. The seal- 
ing, for want of other room, has to be 
done in the passage. 


‘*On the lower floor there are 16 
rooms two of them small. 


**Of these The Fifth Auditor, being 
Auditor for all accounts connected 
with the Department of State, has 6 
rooms 

‘*The Second Comptroller has, for a 
part of his Office, 3 rooms 

‘*For Watchmen & laborers of the 
Buildg 1 room 

‘*For the clerk charged with keeping 
copy right books, Recording, issuing 
certificates of Official character, | 
room 

‘*For safe keeping the enrolled laws, 
Manuscript archives, evidences of 
claims on foreign governments, Ar- 
chives of Conventions to adjust 
claims. Returns of Sixth Census 2 
rooms. These are also occupied by 
Clerks employed by the Department, 
by Clarke & Force copying for their 
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The White House and Executive Office Buildings in 1820. The Southwest Executive Building, home of the 
Department from April 1816 to August 1819, is at right rear. The Northeast Executive Building is at left front. 


Documentary History, and, by clerks 
copying for the new edition of the 
laws. 

**] room is occupied by the packer 
and distributor of laws & Congres- 
sional documents, 

**1 room for the reception & packing 
of the laws and documents, and, 

**] room as a bindery and receptacle 
of laws and documents. 

**The attic story (a half story) con- 
tains 9 rooms with dormer windows. 
These are used for the reception of var- 
ious printed documents, laws & c. be- 
sides the Newspapers, bound and un- 
bound; including one occupied as a 
store room by the Comptroller. They 
are not habitable by Clerks; neither is it 
considered safe to have fires in them. 

**The Department needs the rooms 
occupied by the Comptroller. One on 
the lower floor for an addition to the 
Copyright room, now insufficient to 
contain the books deposited, and those 
which will, under the law, continue to 
be deposited. 

**One for the reception and arrange- 
ments of Manuscript archives & c for 
which there is at present no room; and 
one, for one of the two clerks at present 
in one of the small rooms on the 2nd 
Story. All three to be occasionally oc- 
cupied by such temporary clerks as may 
be required to transact extraordinary 
business.’’ *° 


15 MS. Department of State, Accounts Records, 
16 Domestic Letters re Accounts, pp. 360-362. 
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It should be noted that, by an act of 
July 4, 1836, the Patent Office had 
been changed to the Commissioner of 
Patents and recognized as a separate 
portion of the Department, responsible 
to the Secretary.'* This function was 
moved entirely from the Department's 
jurisdiction when it was incorporated in 
the Department of Interior upon that 
Department’s formation in 1849.'7 

The old accounts records of the De- 
partment of State reveal many details 
regarding the Northeast Executive 
Building through the years. For exam- 
ple, there is mentioned instances of 
painting the exterior and interior from 
time to time, and papering certain 
rooms on occasion. Heat was supplied 
by numerous fireplaces, supplemented 
by iron stoves. Illumination was by 
means of candles and spermoil lamps 
until about the middle of 1852, when 
the Washington Gas Light Company 
began supplying gas to the building. 
The Department’s rooms were car- 
peted, at least during the winter 
months, and at times the corridors were 
carpeted also. Sometime around April 
1863, a tin-roofed passageway had 
been erected to connect this building 
with the then unfinished Treasury De- 
partment Building.*® 


aes Bem. 5 217: 

7 Q Stat., 395. 

'® This paragraph is based on information 
found here and there in the following volumes of 
MS. Department of State, Accounts Records: 


Frederick W. Seward gives the fol- 
lowing description of the building as it 
appeared when he entered upon his 
duties as Assistart Secretary of State in 
March 1861: 

**. . .It was substantial and conve- 
nient, without being either stately or 
imposing. Its exterior was painted a 
plain drab color, and exhibited little 
attempt at ornamentation, excepting a 
portico of six white columns on the 
northern side. Under this portico was a 
main entrance, which, however, was 
little used—a side door on Fifteenth 
street offering a more convenient way 
of ingress and egress. Within, its finish 
was equally simple. It had but thirty or 
forty rooms, not large, though well ar- 
ranged for their purpose; and these, 
during the preceding half century, had 
been found ample for the needs of this 
branch of the Government; though the 
accumulation of books and archives 
was now beginning to cramp the space 
of some of the clerks. The two rooms in 
the north-east corner of the second 
floor were usually occupied by the 
Secretary—one for study, the other for 
receiving visitors. Messengers were 


Cash Book, 1820-1824. Day Book A, 1824— 
1826. Day Book, 1826-1829. Northeast Execu- 
tive Building, Expense Accounts, 1833-1842. 
Northeast Executive Building, Miscellaneous 
Accounts, 1843-1857. Contingencies, North- 
east Executive Building, 1857-1867. Station- 
ery, Miscellaneous, Copperplate Printing, 
Books, and Maps, 1857-1867. 
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just outside his door; and across the 
hall, within convenient reach, were the 
rooms of the Assistant Secretary and 
Chief Clerk.’” *® 

The Department of State occupied 
the Northeast Executive Building for 
47 years, including those of the Civil 
War, from the late summer of 1819 
until November 1866. From this loca- 
tion sixteen Secretaries of State guided 
the expanding U.S. foreign relations. 

Diplomatic posts had increased from 
15 in 1830 to 33 in 1860. Consular 
posts had increased from 141 to 282 
during the same period. 

By 1866 the Department probably 
occupied the entire Northeast Execu- 
tive Building, for the records indicate 
that by November 1863 the Department 
had overflowed into two or three rooms 
in the Treasury Department Build- 
ing.?° Also, in November 1866, Secre- 
tary William H. Seward had a staff of 
forty-six, including thirteen extra or 
temporary clerks but exclusive of la- 
borers and watchmen.?! 

The story is told that after the North- 
east Executive Building was torn 
down, one of the officers presented to 
Secretary Seward a cane of plain dark 
wood and stated: 

‘*That stick, Mr. Secretary, has 
been in the hands of every President of 
the United States, of every Secretary 
of State and every cabinet officer. It 
has been handled by every foreign 
minister accredited to the government 
or commissioned by it. It has been 
touched by nearly every senator and by 
the majority of all the representatives 
in Congress, to say nothing of 
thousands of civil, military, and naval 
officers and private citizens.”’ 

When Seward expressed his in- 
credulity, the clerk explained that it 
had been carved out of the hanarail of 
the old stairway leading to the Secre- 
tary’s office.*? 


1® Frederick W. Seward, Seward at 
Washington, as Senator and Secretary of State 
(New York, 1891), I, 519. 

20 MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingencies, Northeast Executive 
Building, 1857-1867, p. 68. 

21 MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Pay Rolls, 1866-1867, November 1866. 

22 Seward, Seward at Washington, Ill, 343. 
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Washington City 
Orphan Asylum 


November 1866 — July 1875 


In 1866 the Northeast Executive 
Building was scheduled to be torn 
down to make way for the erection of 
the north wing of the present Treasury 
Department Building. On July 3, 
1866, Congress authorized the Secre- 
tary of State ‘‘to hire a suitable build- 
ing or buildings for the temporary ac- 
commodation of the Department of 
State’’ and appropriated $25,000 
‘“*towards defraying the expense of 
such hiring, the transfer of the public 
archives, and the fitting up of the 
building or buildings.’’ ' 

The Department began moving on 
November |, 1866, to its new home, 
the then newly erected Washington 
City Orphan Asylum Building located 
on the southeast corner of Fourteenth 
and S Streets Northwest. The 
Washington Evening Star on 
November 1, 1866, described the 
move as follows: 

**The work of removing the archives 
and documents of the State Depart- 
ment to the Protestant Orphan Asylum 
building, on 14th street, which has 
been leased by the Government for five 
years, was commenced to-day, pre- 
paratory to tearing down the old State 
Department building to make room for 
the Treasury extension.” 

The move was also reported the fol- 
lowing day in two other Washington 
newspapers.” 

It has been asserted over the years 
that in 1866 the Department moved for 
a brief period to a building on the 
southwest corner of Thirteenth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue Northwest. 
This claim has been largely based on 
evidence found in a Washington city 
directory of 1866 which gives the ad- 
dress of the Department of State as 
‘*Penn. Avenue, corner 13th Street,”’ * 
but the figure /3 is an error for /5. 


1 14 Stat., 362. 

* Daily Morning Chronicle, and National 
Republican, November 2, 1866. 

3 Boyd’s Washington and Georgetown Di- 


rectory . . . 1866 (Washington, 1866), p. 107. 


Based on the contemporary accounts 
records of the Department of State,* 
and the contemporary newspaper ac- 
counts already referred to, it is certain 
that the Department moved directly 
from the Northeast Executive Building 
to the Washington City Orphan 
Asylum Building. 

An item in the Washington Daily 
National Intelligencer of November 1, 
1866, indicated that the Orphan 
Asylum Building was being completed 
in time for the Department of State to 
take possession on November 1: 

**The Protestant Male and Female 
Orphan Asylum, on Fourteenth street, 
was completed and turned over to the 
building committee on Tuesday last 
[October 30] by Mr James G Naylor, 
the contractor for building the same, to 
their entire satisfaction. According to 
the terms of the contract the time for its 
completion extended to the Ist of April 
next; but, in order to enable the man- 
agers of the asylum to give the State 
Department possession on the Ist of 
November, by the extraordinary exer- 
tion of the contractor the building is 
completed, and they are now moving 
into it.”’ 

There also appears to be some dis- 
agreement concerning how smoothly 
the move was made. Frederick W. Se- 
ward, who was Assistant Secretary of 
State at the time, later wrote that the 
removal was carried out under the di- 
rection of George E. Baker, the Dis- 
bursing Clerk of the Department, and 
that— 

**. . .a judicious plan prevented any 
lapse from order to chaos. At the close 
of business one afternoon, each bureau 
officer and clerk was instructed to re- 
move the papers under his own espe- 
cial charge. Workmen and carts 
enough for the purpose were placed at 
his disposal. A single night sufficed to 
make the transfer, though the new and 
old quarters were a mile apart. The 
next morning every official was at his 
post, and every paper in place, and 
forthcoming at call.’’ * —cont. 


4 MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingencies, Northeast Executive 
Building, 1857-1867, pp. 90-105. 

5 Seward, Seward at Washington, Ill, 343. 
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The Department’s contemporary ac- 
counts records suggest, however, that 
the moving was accomplished with 
somewhat less speed and efficiency 
than the above quotation describes. A 
letter written by the Disbursing Clerk 
on November 14, 1866, two weeks 
after the move began, states that **The 
confusion of removing the Department 
to a new Building has caused delay in 
remittance and prevented me from 
preparing an order... .’’ © 

The Washington City Orphan 
Asylum Building was a somewhat or- 
nate red-brick structure, of three 
stories and basement, and had the gen- 
eral appearance of an urban public 
school building. It was set back a few 
yards from the sidewalk on Fourteenth 
Street and also on S Street, with its 
main entrance on Fourteenth Street. 

Both before and after the Depart- 
ment of State moved into this building, 
it made extensive alterations in the 
interior arrangement and in the plumb- 
ing and the gas-fittings. It also had 
erected a stable and a flagpole; and it 
expended a considerable sum of money 
for such items as masonry, grading, 
paperhanging, painting, hardware, 
upholstering, furniture, and carpets.’ 

The Department rented this building 


® MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, 40 Domestic Letters, p. 357. 

7 MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingencies, Northeast Executive 
Building, 1857-1867, pp. 95-105, passim. 
Ibid., Cash Book. 1866-1871, pp. 25, 45. 
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for nine years, from November 1, 
1866, until October 31, 1875, at a rate 
of $1,250 a month, or $15,000 a year, 
payment being made to the treasurer of 
the Washington City Orphan Asylum.® 
Despite the high rental, the building 
was not well suited to the needs of the 
Department, either in size or in con- 
struction. On January 27, 1869, Secre- 
tary of State William H. Seward wrote 
that ‘‘the building is much too small 
for the necessary uses of the depart- 
ment.’’ 9 Also, two fires which broke 
out there during the Department’s oc- 
cupancy ‘‘came near proving disas- 
trous.’” 1° 

It was in this makeshift building that 
Seward concluded his eight years less 
one day of service as Secretary of State 
(a period exceeded only by that of Cor- 
dell Hull, 1933-1944, and Dean Rusk, 
1961-1969''). It was also here that 


® MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 


ords, Ledger, 1866-1871, pp. 99, 113-363, 
passim. Ibid., Contingent Expenses, Depart- 
ment of State, 1867-1881, pp. 5-239, passim. 
Ibid., Sundry Accounts, 1867-1881, p. 196. 
Ibid. , Cash Book 1875-1877, pp. 45, 113, 117. 

® House Executive Document No. 67, 40th 
Cong., 3d Sess. (serial 1374), p. 1. 

‘© MS. Department of State, 5 Reports of 
Bureau Officers, undated memorandum of 
James Fenner Lee, Chief Clerk of the Depart- 
ment from February |, 1888, until February 10, 
1890, entitled ** Department of State Building’. 

'? Rusk’s time of service exceeded Seward’s 
by only one day. 


The Washington City Orphan Asylum 


Elihu B. Washburne served as Secre- 
tary of State for tweive days, the shor- 
test term on record; and it was here that 
Hamilton Fish commenced on March 
17, 1869, a period of service as Secre- 
tary which was to be only three days 
shorter than Seward’s. By December 
1873 Secretary Fish had a staff of 
thirty-seven officers, clerks, and other 
employees, exclusive of laborers and 
watchmen. !? 

Some years after the Department of 
State vacated the building, an exten- 
sion eastward along S Street, in a 
matching style of architecture, was 
added. In 1927 the asylum moved to 
new quarters, and subsequently the 
building was converted to commercial 
purposes. The front was extended to 
the line of the sidewalk, so that the 
facade on Fourteenth Street had no re- 
semblance to that of the original build- 
ing; an extension was added southward 
along Fourteenth Street; and the whole 
enlarged structure was renamed 
**Merchandise Building.’’ The build- 
ing has since been razed and on the site 
are now townhouse apartments. 

Either because of the shortage of 
space or because of the fire hazard in 
the Orphan Asylum Building, or 
perhaps for both reasons, the Depart- 
ment of State, while it occupied that 
building, rented a building across the 
street, on the southwest corner of Four- 
teenth and S Streets, ‘‘for the storage 
of Books, Maps, papers, archives, 
&c’’. This building is described as a 
‘*three story brick house and prem- 
ises.’’ Rent at the rate of $62.50 a 
month covering the period from July 1, 
1870, to March 31, 1875, was paid 
first to J.P. Klingle, later to Moses 
Kelley, executor, and still later to 
Moses Kelley and J.B. Blake, 
executors.'* This building has since 
been torn down, and its site is now 
occupied by a service station. 


'? Register of the Department of State . . . 
1873 (Washington, 1873), pp. 6-7. 

‘3 MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Stationery, Furniture, &c., 1872, 1867- 
1889, pp. 55, 58, 59, 60. Ibid., Contingent 
Expenses, Department of State, 1867-1881, 
pp. 55, 61, 78, 99, 101, 129, 134, 142, 151, 
156, 169, 179. 
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Bosworth cited for energy policy 


FSO Stephen W. Bosworth, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Fuels and Energy 
in the Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, has won two high awards 
for his ‘‘extraordinary contribution to 
the formulation and execution of U.S. 
international energy policy during the 
past 18 months.”’ 

Deputy Secretary Charles W. 
Robinson was scheduled to present the 
Distinguished Honor Award to Mr. 
Bosworth on May 13. Earlier, the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Af- 
fairs approved a $1,000 cash award for 
superior performance. 

In nominating Mr. Bosworth for the 
Distinguished Honor Award, former 
EB Assistant Secretary Thomas O. 
Enders—now Ambassador _ to 
Canada—and EB Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Julius L. Katz pointed out: 

‘*As Director of the Office of Fuels 
and Energy, Bosworth has been indis- 
pensable to the U.S. effort to lead an 
effective response by the industri- 
alized countries to the world energy 
challenge. His total dedication, intel- 
lectual contribution, and remarkable 
success merit special commendation. 

‘**Bosworth returned to the Depart- 
ment in May of 1974, cutting short his 
one year stint with a private bank 
under the President’s Executive Inter- 
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Mr. Bosworth 


change Program. He was initially in 
charge of the staff work for the 
Energy Coordinating Group (ECG), a 
12-nation working group established 
at the Washington Energy Conference 
in February 1974. In July 1974, he 
was named Director of the Office of 
Fuels and Energy. Within the first few 
weeks of his return to Washington, 
Bosworth had become a central figure 
in the policy process... .”’ 

During the succeeding weeks Mr. 
Bosworth was one of a small group of 


NOMINATIONS SOUGHT FOR AFSA AWARDS 


The American Foreign Service 
Association is seeking nominations 
for the annual Herter, Rivkin and 
Harriman awards for ‘‘outstanding 
intellectual originality, courage, 
forthrightness and constructive dis- 
sent.”’ 

Any person acquainted with the 
work of the nominee may make a 
nomination. Deadline is July 15. 

Each award—$1,000 and a 
certificate—is sponsored by the 
families of three distinguished 
modern statesmen: the late Secre- 
tary Christian A. Herter, the late 
Ambassador William R. Rivkin, 
and retired Ambassador W. Averell 
Harriman. 

The Herter Award honors 
Foreign Service officers in Classes 
1 and 2, and equivalents. The Riv- 
kin Award goes to Foreign Service 
officers in Classes 3 and 4, and 
equivalents. The Harriman Award 
is for Foreign Service officers in 
Classes 5 to 8, and equivalents. 

All nominations will be referred 
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to a panel of distinguished judges, 
nominated or approved by the 
donors, who will make the final de- 
terminations of the winners. 

Nominations for the Herter, Riv- 
kin and Harriman awards should 
follow this format: 


Part I—Biographic data: name, 
birth date, grade, agency. 

Part II—Association with the 
candidate. (Strictly limited to 250 
words.) 

Part I1I—Justification for nomi- 
nation (500-750 words). Summary 
of specific reasons for nominations. 
The narrative should discuss qual- 
ities of mind and spirit which qual- 
ify the nominee for the award and 
specific examples of the candidate’s 
accomplishments, particularly evi- 
dence of outstanding initiative, in- 
tegrity and intellectual courage. 

Two copies of each nomination, 
unbound on regular size paper, 
should be sent to the AFSA Awards 
Committee, 2101 E Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 


officials who devised the initial U.S. 
emergency proposal of late May. 

‘‘The concept advanced by the 
U.S., to which Bosworth made a 
major contribution, integrated all 
elements of emergency preparedness, 
and tied together commitments to 
build emergency oil stocks, to posi- 
tion emergency demand restraint 
measures, and to share available oil 
during an embargo,’’ the nomination 
continued. 

**Bosworth wrote the final version 
of the proposal as presented to the 
other ECG countries in early June.... 
By the time the IEP (International 
Energy Program) was signed and the 
IEA (International Energy Agency) 
established in November 1974, Bos- 
worth had firmly established himself 
at the center of U.S. energy policy 
making, in both its international and 
domestic aspects. Moreover, he had 
gained the full confidence and respect 
of the other IEA member countries. It 
was, therefore, not surprising that he 
was given what was probably the most 
important job in this fledgling organi- 
zation: Chairman of the Standing 
Group on Long-Term Cooperation 
(SEED. 5.5, 

‘The negotiation of the long-term 
program took slightly more than one 
year—a remarkably short time for a 
set of such fundamental economic and 
political commitments. During that 
period, Bosworth regularly worked 70 
hours a week, made more than 20 trips 
to Europe and Japan, and was away 
from his home at least one week out of 
every three. 

‘The result of this effort—the 
long-term program—stands as one of 
the most successful U.S. international 
political initiatives of the past several 
years. Eighteen of the largest indus- 
trialized countries, under U.S. lead- 
ership, have joined their energy ef- 
forts in an unprecedented manner. It 
will have over time a very profound 
impact not only on the world energy 
balance but also on the full range of 
our economic and political relations 
with Western Europe and Japan. Its 
successful completion is due in very 
large measure to the indispensable 
contribution of Steve Bosworth ....”’ 

Mr. Bosworth was later designated 
as the industrialized country co- 
chairman of the Energy Commission 
of the recent conference on interna- 
tional economic cooperation. 

Mr. Bosworth joined the Foreign 
Service in July 1961. Before his cur- 
rent assignment to EB, he served in 
Panama, Colon, Madrid, Paris and in 
the Department. 
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Sollenberger receives Rogers award 


Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence S. Eagleburger 
presented the John Jacob Rogers 
Award to Howard E. Sollenberger, Di- 
rector of the 
Foreign Service 
Institute, at a 
farewell  cere- 
mony on April 22 
marking Mr. Sol- 
lenberger’s re- 
tirement after 29 
years of distin- 
guished service. 

Mr.  Sollen- 
berger, who has 
served as Director Mr. Sollenberger 
of FSI since 1971, was honored for his 
**unusual dedication and distinction.”’ 

**‘Howard Sollenberger has consist- 
ently provided innovative leadership 
and shown unflagging dedication to 
the public service,’’ his nomination 
read. *‘His total contribution to the 
language, area, and functional training 
of the Foreign Service is unparalleled 
in American diplomatic history.” 

The educator was nominated for the 
Rogers Award in recognition of the 
‘*far-sighted leadership he has pro- 
vided over nearly three decades in 
making the Foreign Service Institute 
an outstanding institution for the train- 
ing of foreign affairs agency personnel 
in languages, area studies, manage- 
ment, and functional fields. He has 
pioneered the application of contem- 


FSO’s book on China and 
Southeast Asia reissued 


A second edition of FSO John J. 
Taylor’s book, *‘China and Southeast 
Asia,’’"—and a student paperback 
edition—were issued by Praeger Pub- 
lishers last month. 

Mr. Taylor wrote the book while at 
the University of Michigan’s Center 
for Chinese Studies in 1967-68. 

It has been acclaimed by several 
professional journals. Orbis described 
**China and Southeast Asia’’ as ‘‘an 
almost indispensable reference work 
for the analyst of PRC foreign pol- 
icy.”’ A Political Science Quarterly 
Review said that ‘‘Praeger deserves a 
compliment on its recent decision to 
bring out an updated paperback edi- 
tion of this impressive four-fold com- 
bination of a policy making perspec- 
tive, pure and candid prose, over a 
thousand citations to some of Asia’s 
least known public sources of informa- 
tion.”’ 
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porary language learning techniques 
and the development of language 
materials for the intensive training of 
Foreign Service personnel in some 52 
world languages and has been instru- 
mental in making the Foreign Service 
Institute the finest language training 
facility in the world. 

**As Dean of the Language School, 
he developed and perfected a system of 
language proficiency ratings which is 
now used throughout the government 
and by many private institutions and 
international organizations,’’ the 
nomination pointed out. 

Mr. Eagleburger warmly praised 
Mr. Sollenberger and accorded him the 
title of Director Emeritus of the 
Foreign Service Institute. 

Other speakers included Director 
General Carol C. Laise, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Administration John M. 
Thomas, FSI Deputy Director for 
Academic Affairs William D. 
Broderick and Dean James R. Frith of 
the School of Language Studies. 

All lauded the educator’s initiative, 
creativity, foresight and ‘“‘heart and 
mind.”’ 

Mr. Sollenberger received many 
farewell gifts, including a plaque of 
the Great Seal, a Department plaque, 
an FSI plaque, an FSI flag, a miniature 
tape recorder, a Chinese banner—and 
a Golden Frisbie Award. 

To the scores of friends and col- 
leagues who had gathered in his 12th 
floor office Mr. Sollenberger express- 
ed deep appreciation for their out- 
standing achievement and support 
throughout the years. The retiring Di- 
rector also presented many awards and 
gifts to the FSI staff. 

Beginning as Director of the Foreign 
Service Chinese Language School in 
Peking in 1947, Mr. Sollenberger has 
subsequently held the positions of 
Executive Officer of the Language 
School; Dean of the School of Lan- 
guage and Area Studies; Associate Di- 
rector, Acting Director, and for the 
past five years, Director of FSI. 

Under his leadership, the Institute 
has not only maintained its primacy in 
language training, but has expanded its 
role as an interagency foreign affairs 
training center in area studies and in 
the key functional fields of political, 
economic, consular and administrative 
training, officials point out. 

Mr. Sollenberger was instrumental 
in fighting for and maintaining FSI's 
26-week economics training program, 
which has trained more than 565 


economists from seven foreign affairs 
agencies, 78% of them from the De- 
partment, and which is generally rec- 
ognized in academic circles as one of 
the country’s outstanding academic 
training programs. 

Mr. Sollenberger also was cited for 
his role in introducing a structured 
program of executive management 
training—from the junior officer to the 
Deputy Chief of Mission level—at the 
Institute and for the flexible program 
of short-term training courses in the 
core diplomatic skills. 

**He has never lost sight of the Insti- 
tute’s mission to provide for long-term 
needs, and has courageously fought on 
behalf of these in the face of pressures 


to yield to shorter-term consid- 
erations,’’ the nomination noted. 

**In all his efforts during 29 years of 
association with FSI and the Depart- 
ment of State, he has been guided by 
two objectives: that training should be 
responsive to the real needs of the 
operating agencies; and that training, 
to be most effective, should be inten- 
sive and based on the learning needs 
and aptitudes of motivated adults. . . . 

‘*The result of his efforts and his 
leadership is that the U.S. foreign af- 
fairs community benefits from the 
most comprehensive and highest qual- 
ity foreign affairs training program of- 
fered anywhere in the world.”’ 


W.B. Cobb will direct 
Mexican travel office 


William B. Cobb, Jr., a retired 
Foreign Service officer and from 1968 
to 1972 First Secretary of the U.S. 
Embassy in Mexico City, was recently 
named as Director 
of the new Mexi- 
can National 
Tourist Council 
office in Wash- 
ington. 

The announce- 
ment was made by 
Lic. Miguel Ale- 
man, President of 
the Council and 
former President 
of Mexico. er. CaS 

Before his appointment to direct the 
Mexican travel office in Washington, 
Mr. Cobb was Assistant Chief of the 
Aviation Negotiations Division in the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Af- 
fairs. He retired from the Foreign Serv- 
ice in December 1975. 

Mr. Cobb joined the Foreign Service 
in 1945 and held assignments in Cuba, 
the Philippines, Bolivia, Martinique 
and Sweden. 
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Struharik receives award for valor 


Director General Carol C. Laise 
presented the Award for Valor to FSR 
Paul A. Struharik, former U.S. Prov- 
ince Representative in Ban Me Thuot, 
Viet-Nam, at a ceremony in her office 
on April 21. 

Mr. Struharik, who was captured 
by the North Vietnamese on March 
12, 1975, and released some eight 
months later, was cited for ‘‘excep- 
tional bravery, undaunted leadership, 
and loyalty to his country while im- 
prisoned by North Vietnamese mili- 
tary forces, Viet-Nam, March 12- 
October 30, 1975."’ 

Ambassador Laise, who presented 
the award on behalf of Secretary Kis- 
singer, praised Mr. Struharik for his 
humanitarianism. 

**Paul’s selflessness, great courage 
and immense compassion for his fel- 
low men reflect great credit on him and 
are in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tion of the United States Govern- 
ment,”’ she said. 

Mr. Struharik was also lauded by 
Assistant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs Philip C. Habib, AID 
Assistant Administrator for Africa 
Stanley C. Scott, Jr., and AID Assist- 
ant Administrator for Asia Arthur Z. 
Gardiner, Jr. 

‘As U.S. Province Representative 
in Ban Me Thuot, Darlac Province, 


NOMINATIONS DUE 
FOR REPLOGLE AWARD 


Nominations for the annual 
Luther I. Replogle Award for Man- 
agement Improvement should be 
submitted to Director General Carol 
C. Laise by June |. 

The Replogle Award—$1,500 
and a certificate signed by Secretary 
Kissinger—was established in 1973 
by the former Ambassador to Ice- 
land. It is granted annually to the 
officer or employee of any of the 
foreign affairs agencies for ‘‘an 
outstanding contribution to man- 
agement improvement in the De- 
partment.”’ 

Joan M. Clark, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of European Af- 
faris, was the winner of the 1975 
Replogle Award. 

Further information on the award 
may be obtained from Samuel L. 
King, PER/ES/BA, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Department Awards 
Committee, SA-6, Room 231, 
(9)235-9581. 
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Ambassador Laise presents the Award for 
Valor to Paul Struharik. 


Mr. Struharik assembled the Ameri- 
can citizens and others for whom he 
had evacuation responsibility in his 
compound shortly after the North Viet- 
namese army assault on that city,’” his 
nomination pointed out. ‘‘For three 
days, while intense fighting raged 
around the compound, he fed and 
housed this group (which included 
women and children), while maintain- 
ing radio contact with aircraft from 
the Consulate General at Nha Trang 
and keeping up group morale. 

‘*Following their capture on March 
12, Mr. Struharik and his companions 
were moved to extremely primitive 
jungle prison camps. Accommodations 
were so rudimentary and food so 
scarce that for nearly three months life 
for Mr. Struharik and the others be- 
came a struggle for physical survival. 
Several of the group became seriously 
ill before adequate medical treatment 
became available. 

‘*Throughout this ordeal, Mr. 
Struharik exercised a high degree of 
leadership, organizing the group to 
share limited supplies, dividing the 
workload, pressing the Vietnamese 
for better treatment, and generally 
working to sustain morale.”’ 

In mid-August Mr. Struharik’s 
group was moved to Son Tay prison in 
Hanoi. 

**During the next two and a half 
months they were subjected to inter- 
rogation and political indoctrina- 
tion,’” the nomination continued. 
**Because of his ‘bad attitude’, i.e., 
his refusal to criticize the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and its policies, Mr. 
Struharik was put in solitary confine- 
ment for three weeks, during which he 


was subjected to severe psychological 
pressures. He resisted these, and on 
October 30th was released, together 
with the rest of his group, for repatria- 
tion to the United States by repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 

**Mr. Struharik’s loyalty and dedi- 
cation to his country in the face of 
physical privation and psychological 
pressure, and his sustained leadership 
and support for his fellow prisoners 
clearly qualify him for the Award for 
Valor.’ 

Mr. Struharik was assigned to AID 
before his capture by the North Viet- 
namese. 

In Ban Me Thuot he was in charge of 
AID’s refugee and resettlement pro- 
gram. 

He was nominated for the award by 
Moncrief J. Spear, former Consul 
General at Nha Trang; Frank A. 
Sieverts, Special Assistant for Pris- 
oner of War and Missing-in-Action 
Matters in the office of the Deputy 
Secretary; and Robert A. Miller, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. 


First American Consul 

The first American Consul was 
Lieutenant Colonel William Pal- 
frey, of Massachusetts, who had 
served as Paymaster General of the 
Continental Army. He was com- 
missioned ‘‘consul in France,’’ 
with a salary of $1,500 a year, on 
December 9, 1780. He was lost at 
sea while crossing the Atlantic on 
the way to his post. 

The first formally commissioned 
American consular officer to serve 
abroad was Thomas Barclay, of 
Pennsylvania, who was commis- 
sioned ‘‘vice consul in France’’ on 
July 10, 1781, with a salary of 
$1,000 a year. On October 5, 1781, 
he was elected Consul in France in 
place of Palfrey. 

John B. Dabney, of Mas- 
sachusetts, was commissioned 
American Consul for the Azores 
June 20, 1806. He had been pre- 
ceded at that post by John Street, of 
Fayal, who had been commissioned 
American Vice Consul for the is- 
land of Fayal and other islands of 
the Azores August 5, 1790, and 
who seems to have served until 
Dabney took office. 

There were a great many other 
consular appointments between that 
of Barclay in 1781 and that of Dab- 
ney in 1806. 





First nations to recognize the U. S. 


From time to time someone asks us, 
‘What were the first countries to rec- 
ognize the United States as an inde- 
pendent nation?’’ Old as the question 
is—and it stems from the Revolution- 
ary period—we have no fully satisfac- 
tory answer. The question points to a 
need for further searches in the ar- 
chives of certain foreign govern- 
ments. Subject to correction in the 
light of such searches, we set down 
the following notes on the subject. 

® France usually heads the list— 
and correctly, so far as available in- 
formation goes. One often finds the 
three treaties signed on February 6, 
1778, cited as representing the act and 
date of French recognition of Ameri- 
can independence. Some weeks ear- 
lier, however—on a day between 
January 7 and 18, 1778—Louis XVI 
issued a full power authorizing and di- 
recting Conrad Alexandre Gerard de 
Rayneval to negotiate those treaties 
(John J. Meng, editor, Despatches 
and Instructions of Conrad Alexandre 
Gerard, 1778-1780 [Baltimore, 
1939], pp. 80-83). The King’s sign- 
ing of that full power was an act con- 
Stituting recognition of the new na- 
tion. We think no earlier moment for 
French recognition can be validly 
cited. 

® Morocco recognized the United 
States as early as February 20, 1778, 
the date of a declaration by the Em- 
peror permitting the vessels of various 
nations, including American, freely to 
enter Moroccan ports (Francis Whar- 
ton, editor, Tne Revolutionary Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence of the United 
States [Washington, 1889], IV, 
172-173). On November 1, 1779, the 
Emperor followed up this action by 
appointing Stephen d’ Audibert Caille, 
a French merchant residing at Salé, to 
act as consul for those nations, includ- 
ing the United States, that had no such 
representation in his dominions (ibid., 

169-174). Although Moroccans over 
the years have contended that their na- 
tion was the first, rather than the sec- 
ond, to recognize American indepen- 
dence, we have so far been unable to 
establish the validity of this assertion. 


The date February 20, 1778, is the 
earliest we can cite from available 
records. 

®# The Netherlands recognized the 
United States on April 19, 1782, by a 
unanimous resolution of the States 
General admitting and acknowledging 
John Adams as American Minister 
Plenipotentiary (Wharton, Diplomatic 
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Correspondence, V, 319, 408; 
Foreign Relations of the United 
States (Washington, 1861—], 1891, 
pp. 729-730). 

® Great Britain recognized the 
United States on November 30, 1782, 
when the British Commissioner, 
Richard Oswald, signed at Paris with 
the American Commissioners, 
Adams, Franklin, Jay, and Laurens, 
the Preliminary Articles of Peace. By 
article I of that treaty His Britannic 
Majesty acknowledged the United 
States ‘‘to be free Sovereign and in- 
dependent States’’ (Hunter Miller, 
editor, Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts of the United States of 
America (Washington, 1931—], II, 
96). Although one finds earlier dates 
cited—for example, September 24, 
1782 (Recueil general des anciennes 
lois francaises (Paris, 1821-18307], 
XXV, 196, note 2), and September 
21, 1782, that of Oswald’s ‘‘Second 
Commission’? (Wharton, Diplomatic 
Correspondence, V, 748-750, 778- 
779)—no British act earlier than 
November 30 was unequivocal or free 
of the possibility of future denial (see 
Samuel F. Bemis, The Diplomacy of 
the American Revolution, reprint ed. 
[Bloomington, Indiana, 1957], p. 
226). 

® Sweden recognized the United 
States on a day perhaps a week or two 
earlier than December 14, 1782, when 
Gustavus III issued a full power to his 
Ambassador at Paris, Gustav Philip 
Comte de Creutz, to negotiate a treaty 
(Wharton, Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence, VI, 113-114). The available 
text of the full power, which is a trans- 
lation only, includes no date (ibid., 
pp. 163-164). Under the authority of 
that instrument Creutz signed with 
Benjamin Franklin a treaty of amity 
and commerce which bears the date 
April 3, 1783, although actually 
signed on the preceding March 5 (Mil- 
ler, Treaties, II, 123, 149). 

# Spain recognized the United 
States on February 20, 1783, when the 
Spanish Prime Minister, Florida 
Blanca, received William Carmichael 
as Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim of the 
United States (Wharton, Diplomatic 
Correspondence, V1, 259). 

® Prussia recognized the United 
States on a day between May 1784 
and September 1785—presumably the 
day on which Frederick the Great 
signed the full power authorizing his 
Envoy Extraordinary at The Hague, 
Frederick William Baron de 


Thulemeier, to negotiate a treaty with 
American Plenipotentiaries. Thul- 
meier opened negotiations, under in- 
structions from the King, in March 
1784 (Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the United States, 1783-1789 
[Washington, 1837], I, 435-437, 
438-440, 442-443). He still lacked a 
full power on May 13, 1784, however 
(ibid., p. 456); and we have neither 
the text nor the date of the instrument 
he later received (ibid., pp. 458-463, 
553-554, 560-561, 593-600). Under 
the authority of that instrument, Thul- 
meier signed on September 10, 1785, 
a treaty of amity and commerce that 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Adams had 
previously signed (Miller, Treaties, 
II, 162, 183). 

® Denmark recognized the United 
States on, or within a few days after, 
September 2, 1791, according to rec- 
ords of the Danish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. On February 24, 1791, Presi- 
dent Washington had commissioned 
James Yard, of Pennsylvania, Consul 
for the island of St. Croix, Danish 
West Indies. The act constituting 
Danish recognition was the accept- 
ance by Christian VII of the recom- 
mendation made by his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on September 2, 
1791, that Yard should receive an 
exequatur (Bent Wittrup Christensen, 
Danish Secretary of Embassy, to Eiler 
R. Cook, Department of State, August 
8, 1962, enclosure). 


Prepared by the Historial Studies 
Division, Historical Office, Bureau 
of Public Affairs. 


“Overseas Mission” now 
on two D.C. TV Channels 


° 


‘‘Overseas Mission,’’ the weekly 
radio-TV program featuring senior 
U.S. and foreign officials in discus- 
sions of affairs in the less developed 
countries, is now being carried on a 
new Washington area outlet-—Channel 


Channels 14 and 53 carry the pro- 
gram on Sundays at 4:30 p.m. The 
program is repeated on Wednesdays at 
7:00 p.m. In addition, WAVA-FM 
(105.1) broadcasts the program twice 
weekly, on Sundays at 10:00 p.m. and 
on Saturdays at 10:30 p.m. WAMU- 
FM (88.5) broadcasts the program on 
Sundays at 6:30 p.m. 

‘*Overseas Mission’’ is presented 
by American University and Commu- 
nity Television of Northern Virginia, 
in cooperation with the AID Office of 
Public Affairs. Recent State Depart- 
ment guests have included Deputy 
Secretary Charles W. Robinson. 
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Alcoholism is a teenage disease 


Alcoholism is truly the world’s 
greatest equal opportunity employer in 
that it can affect anyone who drinks at 
any point in his life. The following ar- 
ticle, reprinted with the permission of 
Ambassador College, Pasadena, 
Calif., addresses the problem of teen- 
age drinking. 


Many parents are giving a sigh of 
relief. After a decade of turning on 
with all kinds of illegal, bizarre and 
Strange drugs, teenagers are turning 
back to the familiar, tried-and-true al- 
cohol. 


From frying pan into the fire 


They have no reason whatsoever to 
rejoice. For one thing, teenagers aren’t 
turning to alcohol instead of other 
drugs, but in addition to them. 
Marijuana experimentation and use is 
still increasing among young people, 
and smoking tobacco—another drug 
disguised as a mere social amenity—is 
also on the rebound. The only signifi- 
cant decline in illicit drugs involves the 
use of the hard drugs—heroin, speed, 
etc. 

But alcohol itself is one of the hard- 
est drugs of all. Familiarity with it in 
our society has bred complacency and 
ignorance of its many health hazards. 
That is why Dr. Morris Chafetz, Direc- 
tor of the National Institute of Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism in the United 
States, warns: ‘Parents who learn 
their children are not using the so- 
called ‘other’ drugs, but the drug al- 
cohol are relieved. And while we are 
not getting into a competitive battle 
with other drugs, but a comparative 
one, parents are being relieved into a 
serious situation. Since no drug comes 
close in any measurement to the human 
and social destruction of alcohol prob- 
lems, these parents are being relaxed 
into a situation that is like jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire.”’ 


Hitting the bottle harder 

Juvenile tipplers are nothing new, of 
course. But today’s youngsters are 
starting to drink at an earlier age and 
are hitting the bottle harder than those 
in their parents’ generation. 

There are an estimated 500,000 
juvenile alcoholics and problem drin- 


and are, therefore, certified problem 
drinkers. Another 23% get drunk an 
average of four times a year and are in 
danger of becoming problem drinkers. 
One of the hazards of teenage drink- 
ing is that a lot of it is done while 
cruising around in a car. Cars have 
become favorite ‘‘watering holes’ for 
boozing it up. But drinking and driving 
don’t mix—60% of traffic deaths 
among youth involve alcohol. 
Drinking and other drugs don’t mix 
either. Taking alcohol and uppers, 
downers, or opiates can result in a 
synergistic syndrome—the combina- 
tion of drugs results in an effect far 
greater than the effects of the drugs 
taken on separate occasions. Thus, one 
small dose of antihistamine chased 
down by one small dose of alcohol will 
have not two—but perhaps twenty 
times the effect of a single drink. And 
alcohol mixed with barbituates or 
other ‘‘downers’’ can be fatal. 
Perhaps one reason parents aren’t as 
alarmed about their children’s abuse of 
alcohol is that its toll on their health is 
not as quick or dramatic as it is with 
other drugs. It’s hard to find serious 
medical symptoms of alcohol abuse in 


young people because it takes a long 
time for the symptoms to develop. A 
youngster who starts to drink heavily 
at 13 may not develop cirrhosis of the 
liver until 10 or 20 years later. But 
what alcohol lacks in speed, it makes 
up in thoroughness and permanency. 
Once the damage to health is done— 
it’s irreversible. 

If you suspect your son or daughter 
has a drinking problem, level with 
them. Be sure of your facts. Punishing, 
bribing, or preaching seldom helps and 
often makes matters worse. 

If you can’t communicate with your 
teenager—well, that’s part of his 
drinking problem, too. Suggest he 
speak to someone he might respect or 
listen to—a family doctor, clergyman, 
or school counselor. 

Take a look at your own lifestyle and 
drinking habits. One of the strongest 
influences on a teenager’s drinking 
habits is the example set by his pa- 
rents. Statistically, alcoholism does 
tend to run in families; most teens with 
drinking problems come from families 
with drinking problems. 


For further information contact the 
Department of State Alcohol Abuse 
Program, Washington, D.C. 20520 
(Telephone AC 202-632-1843 or 
632-8804 ). 


KINGSTON—Ambassador Sumner Gerard, right, and Defense Attache Lieutenant Colonel 
Mervyn Burns, U.S. Marine Corps, inspect a shipment of relief supplies provided to the 
Jamaican Government to assist hundreds of Jamaicans who were dispossessed from their 
homes during the recent civil strife. The onlookers are Jamaica Defense Force troops who 
assumed responsibility for erecting a tent city donated by AID through the Ambassador. 
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kers in the United States. Tens of 
thousands of them are less than 12 
years old! About 5% of all high school 
students get drunk at least once a week 
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Assessing potential 
for higher level jobs 


Is there a way to estimate how well 
an individual will perform in a higher 
level position? For a number of years 
government agencies and private in- 
dustry have been using a scientific 
technique known as ‘‘assessment’’ to 
do just that. 

In its simplest form, assessment sub- 
jects candidates for advancement to 
simulated work conditions they would 
confront if promoted. Trained obser- 
vers (assessors) watch the candidates 
perform in the simulated work situa- 
tions (assessment exercises) and judge 
their capacity for performance in 
higher level jobs. 

The Department held an experimen- 
tal assessment program in March. 
Using ‘‘off-the-shelf’’ assessment 
exercises designed for the manage- 
ment intern level by Department Di- 
mensions, Inc., the 124th Junior Offi- 
cer class was assessed by FSO asses- 
sors of classes 5, 4, and 3. The asses- 
sors were trained by a team headed by 
Dale Baker, Personnel Research 
Psychologist, of the Civil Service 
Commission. The exercises they used 
included a leaderless group discus- 
sion, an assigned role group discus- 
sion, a problem to analyze, and an 
interview simulation. 

During the two-week program 17 
assessors were trained and 34 junior 
officers participated as *‘candidates.”’ 
Plans are now underway to continue 
the experiment with the June Junior 
Officer class. The assessment program 
was administered by Dufour Woolfley 
and Carman Williams of PER’s Office 
of Performance Evaluation. 


New courses being offered 
by USDA this summer 


The Graduate School of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has 
scheduled many new courses for the 
summer session. These include Nature 
Photography, Interior Design, Law for 
the Layperson, Cartooning, and Con- 
sumer Buying Workshop. 

In addition, the school offers hun- 
dreds of job-related courses for those 
seeking advancement and for those in- 
terested in developing new skills and 
techniques. 

Graduate School credits are recog- 
nized by the Civil Service Commission 
for examination and job qualification 
purposes on the same basis as those 
from accredited colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Schedule of courses at FSI 


Program 


The foreign affairs executive seminar 


International narcotics control 
Interagency training program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop 
General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 


Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Economic training 

Advanced Economic Review Seminar 

Basic Economic Review Seminar 

Foreign Service Economic/Commercial 
Studies 

Senior Trade Expansion Seminar 

Workshop on International 
Business/Commercial Activities 

Overseas Marketing Research 
Seminar 


Political training 

Quantitative Techniques in Political 
Analysis 

Computers and Foreign Affairs 

Psychological Dimensions of 
Diplomacy 


Executive development 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 


Communications skills 
Vicore Reading Improvement 


Clerical training 

Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriting 

Human Relations and Secretarial 
Office Procedures 

The Art of Dictation Workshop for 
Supervisors . 

The Art of Machine Transcription 
Workshop 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Training 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service 

Families 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Fundamentals for Foreign Service Living 


May June 


— e 
3 21 
3 21 
3 21 


3 —_ 


July 


12 
26 
26 
26 


12 


Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


Correspondence Course 


To Be Announced 


26 


As Applicants Warrant 


31 _ 
By Invitation Only 
By Invitation Only 


12 _ 


_ 21 
25 _ 


Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 


19 
19 
12 


12 


Length of course 
3 weeks 


3 weeks 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
1 week 
1 week 


4 weeks 
18 months 
18 months 
12 months 
2 weeks 

4 weeks 
26 weeks 


1 week 
6 weeks 


2 weeks 


1 week 


1 week 
2 weeks (p.m.) 


5-2 days 

5 weeks, 2 days 
5 weeks (24 hrs.) 
1 week (35 hrs.) 
7 days (17-¥2 hrs.) 
2-V¥2 hours 


2-¥2 hours 


3 days 


2 days 
5 days 
2-¥2 days 


2 weeks 


5 days 
2 days 


Room 1339, South Agriculture Build- 
ing, 14th and Independence Ave., 
S.W., Washington, D.C., June 8-12. 


The summer schedule of classes may 
be obtained at the school, in Room 
1031, or by calling 447-4419. 
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Registration by mail ends May 22. 
Registration in person will be held in 
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Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area studies 

Western Europe 

Near East & North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

Latin America 


Country Studies 
People’s Republic of China 


Special Studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 


intensive language training 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


May 


June July Length of course 


14 2 weeks 
14 2 weeks 
14 2 weeks 
14 2 weeks 
14 2 weeks 
14 2 weeks 


14 2 weeks 


1 week 


20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


ETL 


> 
+ Kz 


Levy foundation donates Nassau property 


The June Rockwell Levy Founda- 
tion, Inc., recently gave the United 
States 15.3 acres of property in Nas- 
sau, the Bahamas, valued at $726,000. 

Accepting the deed on behalf of the 
Department are, left, Orlan C. Ralston, 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Foreign Buildings, and John M. 
Thomas, Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration, right. At center is John T. 
Noonan, Trustee for the Levy Founda- 
tion, who made the presentation. 

The Nassau real estate was formerly 
owned by philanthropist Austin T. 
Levy and his wife. Before his death in 
1951 Mr. Levy established the June 
Rockwell Levy Foundation with the 
**guiding principle that wealth is a 
trust.”” 

The property includes a 3.5-acre 
waterfront site known as the Ship 
A’Hoy, on West Bay Street, which the 
Levys used as their winter home for 
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many years. Mrs. Levy also used the 
Ship A’ Hoy as a winter home until her 
death in 1971. The property is now 
vacant. 

The foundation’s gift includes two 
other properties near the Ship 
A’Hoy—one of 11.1 acres and the 
other of seven-tenths of an acre. 


Visas needed to enter Spain 


Embassy Madrid has reminded all 
personnel with U.S. diplomatic or of- 
ficial passports that they must have 
visas to enter Spain. There are no ex- 
ceptions. 

Since January 28, 1975, the Gov- 
ernment of Spain has required persons 
with such passports to have visas be- 
fore entering the country. In recent 
months several U.S. citizens have ar- 
rived without the visas and in some 
cases they were barred by the Spanish 
authorities, the Embassy reported. 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


General 


Federal agencies and components of the De- 
partment must submit all economic/ 
commercial data requests and related com- 
munications to appropriate substantive offices 
and bureaus of the Department for coordination 
and clearance before transmitting them to over- 
seas posts. (TL:GEN- 1026) 

Chiefs of diplomatic missions are to insure 
that post reports reflect agency policies relating 
to equal employment opportunity and private- 
person status of spouses. 

Posts are encouraged to incorporate the 


views of spouse committees in post reports. 
(TL:GEN- 177) 


Personnel 


Specific procedures for recommending 
Foreign Service officers to the Secretary for 
appointment to the classes of Career Ambas- 
sador and Career Minister have been deleted. 

The Board of the Foreign Service has been 
given the sole responsibility for such recom- 
mendations. (TL:PER-416) 

A checklist of current pages for Foreign Af- 
fairs Manual, Volume 3 (Foreign Service), has 
been issued. (TL:PER-417) 

The Health and Medical Information Report 
has been expanded to include the names and 
addresses of available hospitals and facilities 
for the treatment of American handicapped de- 
pendents, including special educational oppor- 
tunities for learning disabilities. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA TL:PER-418) 

The Department and USIA will establish the 
level of language competence required for each 
position that has been designated as language 
essential. Exceptions to the prescribed lan- 
guage training for officers who do not possess 
the requisite language proficiency must be ap- 
proved by the Director of the Office of Career 
Development and Assignment for State or by 
the Chief, Foreign Service Personnel Division 
for USIA. (Uniform State/USIA TL:PER-419) 

A complete table of contents has been re- 
vised for Foreign Affairs Manual, Volume 3 
(Department). As a result, some pages of text 
have also been revised to reflect current refer- 
ences. (TL:PER-1081) 

A checklist of current pages for Foreign Af- 
fairs Manual, Volume 3 (Department), has been 
issued. (TL:PER-1082) 

Revised instructions for the preparation of 
the Officer Evaluation Report OF-266 (to be 
renamed ‘‘The Foreign Service Evaluation Re- 
port’’) has been issued. (FAMC-712) 


Financial Management 

New subscription rates for FEHBA Carriers 
effective January 4, 1976, replace the rates 
which were in effect through January 3, 1976. 
(TL:FIN-218) 


Special Consular Affairs 

Revision has been made to include current 
procedures and recent legislative actions af- 
fecting services provided by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. (TL:CON-63) 


Educational and Cultural Affairs 


Revised procedures have been issued which 
govern foreign student grants funded fully or 
partially under the authority of the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961, as amended. (TL:CU-21) 
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AWARDS 


WASHINGTON—Scott F. Imirie, Jr., Chief 
of the General Services Division, OPR/GS, 
left, presents Lee E. Young, Motor Vehicle 


Operator, OPR/GS/MTB, with a Certificate 
of Merit as A/O’s Employee of the Month KINGSTON—Ambassador Sumner Gerard is pictured with Embassy staff members to whom 


he recently presented awards. From left to right are Richard Baque, 20-year Length of Service 
| h f ; 
ent ntan 2 Oem Aamna ne ts peneranee Award; Carolyn Kingsley, Meritorious Honor Award; Ambassador Gerard; and Richard Andre 
and Gus Peleuses, both of whom received Meritorious Honor Awards at the ceremony. 


HEIDELBERG—General George S. Bian- 

chard, Commander in Chief, U.S. Army, 

Europe and Seventh Army, presents a 30- 

year Length of Service Award pinto Howard TEL AVIV—Ambassador Malcolm Toon, center, presented Length of Service Awards to 

J. Ashford, Jr., Political Adviser here. Embassy staff members, from left to right, George R. Younts, Jr., 20 years; John G. Peters, 
25 years; Jeanette B. Engelking, 10 years; and Gerald C. Mull, 30 years. 


DUBLIN—Ambassador Walter J.P. Curley, FUKUOKA—Principal Officer Kari Spence Richardson, center, recently presented Length of 
right, presents the Department's Meritori- Service Awards to four Foreign Service Local employees. Shown left to are Tetsushi Mat- 
ous Honor Award to James W. Steeves, suo, 25 years; Takeshi Akiyoshi, 25; Hatsue Ashihara, 20; and Junichiro , 20. Looking 
Communications and Records Officer. on are Vice Consuls James M. Griffin, second from left, and Kenneth L. Norton. 
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MOSCOW—Ambassador Walter J. Stoes- 
sel, Jr., right, congratulates Arthur J. Smith, 
Economic/Commercial Officer, who was 
presented a 25-year Service Award. 


; ’ ROME—Ambassador John A. Volpe, left, 
WASHINGTON—John Richardson, Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Af- presents a 30-year Length of Service 


fairs, recently presented Length of Service Awards to, left_to right, Valentine E. Award to Robert M. Miller, Counselor for 
Scalise, 25 years, Robert L. Richards, 25 years, and Josephine T. Pemberton, 30 years. Administrative Affairs. Mr. Miller in turn 


Not present were Dorothy W. Stansbury and Gwendolyn V. Washington, 25 years. gave the Ambassador a 10-year Award. 


BEIRUT—George B. Lambrakis, Charge d’Affaires, center in light suit, poses with the Foreign Service local employees who received Meritorious 
Salary Increases in recognition of their sustained record of attendance and performance under unusual conditions during the civil disturbances in 
Lebanon. On Mr. Lambrakis’ left is Zoher Mograbi, the Ambassador's chauffeur, who received a $500 award for his part in rescuing several 
American citizens stranded in hotels in the area of heavy fighting. 
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ADDIS ABABA—A Meritorious Honor Award was presented by Ambassador Arthur W. Hummel to members of the General Services/Budget 
& Fiscal Section here for its contribution to the planning of a new office and warehouse building. Pictured are, first row, from left, Negatu 
Bogale, George Michael, Goitom Gidey, Andon Cekic, Ambassador Hummel and Administrative Counselor Byron P. Walker. Second row, 


from left: General Services Officer Marty N. Gus, George Derozeris, Abebe Negash, Bellu Gabre and Vassilios Simatos. Third row, from left: 
General Services Officer Francis P.G. Hearne, Shibru Wolde Gabriel, Fatiha Ahmed, Luciano D’Allesandro and Dibaba Asfaw. 
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WASHINGTON—Assistant Secretary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs Philip C. Habib 
recently presented a Meritorious Honor Award to David G. Brown and Length of Service 
Awards to the others pictured. Shown, left to right, are Henry A. Englebrecht, Mrs. David G. _BOGOTA—Ambassador Viron P. Vaky, left, 
Brown, Philip R. Cook, Jr., Mr. Brown, Christopher A. Squire, Mr. Habib, John D. Forbes, presents a 30-year Length of Service Award 
Robert T. Willner, Eugene E. Champagne, Jr., and Richard A. Holmes. to Jack F. Gillespie, Chief of the Visa Unit. 


CIUDAD JUAREZ—At a recent ceremony, Consul General Goodwin Shapiro, left, presented TEHRAN—Ward Christensen, Chief of the 
Length of Service Awards to Consul Mildred P. Tamny, 30 years; Consul James O. Mazingo,20 Embassy's Consular Section, recently re- 
years; and Vice Consul Ofelia C. Moreno, 30 years. ceived a 30-year Length of Service Award. 
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WASHINGTON—Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs William E. Schaufele, Jr., re- 
cently presented a 25-year Length of Ser- 
vice Award to Roy T. Haverkamp, Director, 
AF/S, left, and a 20-year Award to John A. 
Anderegg, Politico-Military Adviser, AF/I. 


ADDIS ABABA—Ambassador Arthur W. WASHINGTON—Howard E. Sollenberger, left, who recently retired as Director of the 
Hummel, left, presents a 20-year Service Foreign Service Institute, presents Length of Service Awards to, from left to right, Dr. David 
Award to C&R Officer Frank E. Day. B. Trease, 20 years; Lorraine Sheldon, 10 years; and Hattie K. Colton, 10 years. 


MEXICO—Ambassador Joseph John Jova, center, recently presented various awards to American and Foreign Service local employees of the 
Embassy. Recipients of Length of Service Awards are, standing from left to right: Francisco Zermeno, 10 years; Miguel Cruz, 30; Marcial Muro, 10; 
Fern Hauser, 10; Rosa Maria Arellano, 10; Naomi Stopher, 25; Jose Pablo Yepez, 10; Alonso Avila, 30; Alfredo Acevedo, 10; Guy Gwynne, 20; 
and Arturo Anaya, 10. James P. Kelley, seated left, and Delia Herrera, seated right, received Meritorious Honor Awards. 
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OBITUARIES 


Frederick W. Sears, 46, Supervis- 
ory Message Analyst and Dis- 
seminator in the Communications Cen- 
ter, OC/T, died at George Washington 
University Medical Center on May 2. 

Mr. Sears, who joined the Depart- 
ment in February 1956, leaves his 
wife, Johanna, of the home address, 
1938 Richmond Ave., Woodbridge, 
Va. 22191, and a daughter, Anyor 
Ward. 


A. Viola Smith, 82, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on De- 
cember 13. 

A former Trade Commissioner at 
Shanghai, Miss Smith was appointed 
a Foreign Service officer in July 1939. 
She held such assignments as Consul 
at Shanghai, Registrar of the China 
Trade Act, and Adviser to the Direc- 
tor General at the first session of the 
Council, United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Miss 
Smith retired in December 1945. 

At the time of her death Miss Smith 
lived at 6 Baden Road, Neutral Bay, 
Sydney, Australia 2089. 


Pauline C. Hilbun, 78, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff employee, died 
on March 29. Miss Hilbun, who re- 
tired from the Foreign Service in Oc- 
tober 1963, lived at 6820 Bellgreen 
Street, Apt. 3, Houston, Texas 
77025. 


Hope R. Bastek, 47, wife of John A. 
Bastek, General Services Officer at the 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow, and a 
former Foreign Service employee, 
died in Moscow on April 16. 

Mrs. Bastek, who was President of 
the Moscow Women’s Club, served in 
the Department and later was assigned 
to the U.S. Embassy in Rome, where 
she met her husband. She and Mr. Bas- 
tek lived in Rome, Lahore, Tel Aviv, 
Addis Ababa, Beirut, Copenhagen, 
Wellington and Moscow. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
Bastek leaves four children, Michael 
Elisabeth, a student at Bennington 
College; Paul, a student at Dartmouth 
College; Christina, a student at the 
University of Connecticut, and 
Katherine, of Moscow; her parents, 
Col. George D. Rogers, USA (Ret.) 
and Mrs. Rogers, of Hot Springs, 
Ark., and two sisters, Mrs. Gerard 
Quinn, of Vienna, Va., and Mrs. H. 
A. Jerry, Jr., of Albany, N.Y. 
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Eldred C. Shirk, 62, Social Science 
Analyst with the U.S. Information 
Agency and a former Department offi- 
cer, died on April 12. 

Mr. Shirk served as an Intelligence 
Research Specialist in the Department 
from 1952 to 1953, when he transfer- 
red to USIA. He later held such as- 
signments as Chief of the Far East 
Branch, Chief of the Area Analysis 
Division of the Office of Research and 
Analysis, Chief of the Far East Divi- 
sion of the Research and Reference 
Service, and Regional Research Offi- 
cer in New Delhi. He was a Foreign 
Service officer with unlimited tenure 
(FSRU). 

Mr. Shirk leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Dorothy J. Shirk, of the home address, 
6509 Pyle Road, Bethesda, Md. 
20034, and a daughter, Carol. 


Imogene M. Dutton, 61, Informa- 
tion Receptionist at the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations in New York, 
died in Lexington, Ky., on April 6. 

Miss Dutton entered on duty in Au- 
gust 1946. 

She leaves a sister, Mrs. William 
OQ. Tucker, of 1120 Spendthrift Rd., 
Lexington, Ky. 


Mildred Furber, 66, a retired De- 
partment employee, died on April 2. 

Miss Furber joined the Department 
in 1950 and served as a secretary in 
the office of the Director of Mutual 
Defense Assistance and as a secretary 
to one of the U.S. Representatives to 
the United Nations. From 1955 to 
1975 Miss Furber served with the 
Foreign Service Institute, as secretary 
to the Director and as a training in- 
structor with the Communications and 
Clericals Skills Program. She was re- 
sponsible for the orientation of new 
Departmental clerical employees and 
for the secretarial training of Foreign 
Service secretaries. 

Miss Furber, who retired in June 
1975, leaves a sister, Mrs. Burley T. 
Cram, of California, and two 
brothers, Howard N. Furber, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Norman J. Furber, 
of New York City. 


Lillian M. Andreae, mother of Mrs. 
William P. Stedman, Jr., wife of the 
U.S. Ambassador to Bolivia, died at 
the Silver Cross Home in Baltimore 
on February 21. 


Robbert Deeping, 65, a retired 
General Services Specialist, died on 
April 25. 

Mr. Deeping, who retired from the 
Foreign Service Staff Corps in April 
1962, leaves his wife, Mrs. Amelia 
Deeping, and daughter, Maria, of the 
home address, Capital Park Towers, 
Apt. 422, 301 G Street, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 


Julia M. DeAngelis, 69, a retired 
Department employee, died at 
Hungerford Hospital in Torrington, 
Mass., on March 29. 

Miss DeAngelis, who served in the 
Visa Office for 22 years, retired in 
June 1972. She leaves three brothers, 
Alfred and Guido DeAngelis, of Tor- 
rington, Mass., and_ Ercolo 
DeAngelis, of Caracas; two sisters, 
Mrs. John Picone, of Torrington, and 
Mrs. Lazslo Bencsik, of Washington, 
D.C.; and several nieces and nephews. 
Miss DeAngelis lived at 271 East Main 
St., Torrington. 


Dorothy J. Boone, 46, a Foreign 
Service Staff secretary in the Office of 
Israel and Arab-Israel Affairs, NEA, 
died at the Washington Hospital Cen- 
ter on May 1. 

Miss Boone joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in February 1964 and served in 
Sapporo, Tokyo, Geneva and in the 
Department. 

She leaves her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis J. Boone, of 433 South 
Craig Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91107. 


Amelia Hansen Hood, 82, a retired 
Department international economist, 
died in Miami on January 27. 

Mrs. Hood joined the Department in 
October 1934 and served as Country 
Specialist for Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic and the Caribbean area in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. At 
various times she attended the GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) conferences in Geneva, Anacy 
and Torquay. 

Mrs. Hood leaves two brothers and 
five sisters: Alfred F. Hansen, of 
Pittsford, N.Y., R. Erik Hansen, of 
Rochester, N.Y., Mrs. Roy Mason, of 
Newark, N.Y., Mrs. Matthew J. 
Cahill, of Fairport, N.Y., Mrs. Wil- 
liam Mann and Mrs. Henry J. Bor- 
chard, both of San Francisco, and Mrs. 
Herbert W. Griffin, of Miami. 
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Secretary’s Office 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer visited New York City on April 
8 to address the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, the U.S. Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, and the 
United Nations Association. Support- 
ing staff from the Secretary’s im- 
mediate office were Executive Assist- 
ant Richard Aherne, Special Assistant 
Paul Barbian and N. Bonnie Long. 
Also assisting were Robert L. Funseth, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Press Relations and Spokesman of the 
Department (S/PRS), and Winston 
Lord, Director of the Policy Planning 
Staff (S/P). 


On April 15 and 16 the Secretary 
was in Phoenix, Arizona, to address a 
luncheon sponsored by the Phoenix 
Rotary Club. Mrs. Kissinger accom- 
panied her husband on the trip. Travel- 
ing with the Secretary were Ambas- 
sador to Finland Mark E. Austad, Mr. 
Funseth, Mr. Aherne, Jock Covey, and 
Christine Vick of the Secretary’s per- 
sonal staff. 


Isaias Alba, Jo Carole Potter and 
Charlotte Stottman are new staff mem- 
bers of the Congressional Relations 
Office (H). 

Robert A. Fearey, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary and Coordinator for 
Combatting Terrorism (S/CCT), ad- 
dressed the FBI Academy in Quantico, 
Virginia, on ‘‘International Ter- 
rorism’’ on April 9. 


Elaine S. Ojala has joined the Oper- 
ations Center Staff (S/S-O). 

Joanne C. Gugino is a new member 
of the Interagency Law of the Sea Task 
Force (D/LOS). 

J. M. Wilson, Jr., Coordinator for 
Humanitarian Affairs (D/HA), re- 
ceived the annual award of the Ameri- 
can Immigration and Citizenship Con- 
ference at that organization’s 45th an- 
nual session in New York on April 9. 
James L. Carlin, Deputy Coordinator 
for Refugee and Migration Affairs, 
and Laurence Dawson of D/HA ac- 
companied Mr. Wilson. 


Ronald D. Palmer, Deputy Coor- 
dinator for Human Rights, participated 
in aprogram dealing with human rights 
and U.S. foreign policy with students 
and faculty of Texas A&M University 
on April 4 and 5. 
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LIMA—Secretary Kissinger takes time from his schedule to address Lima Mission employees 
and dependents on the morning of his departure from Lima. With the Secretary are Ambassador 
to Peru Robert W. Dean, left, and William D. Rogers, Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs. Dr. Kissinger visited Lima as part of his recent Latin American tour. 


Administration 


Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications (OC), 
recently presented Length of Service 
Awards to Donald E. Sedlack, A/OC, 
35 years; William R. West, OC/P, 30 
years; Tom Mukai, OC/N, and Ezell 
Bivings, OC/P, 25 years; and Margie 
L. Ozier, OC/EX, 10 years. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers (CEO) James R. Leonard and 
David W. Dykes completed a five- 
week course in teletype maintenance at 
a nearby military installation. 

CEO’s Jack R. Kincaid and Donald 
L. Linderer completed a two-week 
course in the maintenance of 
Timeplex/Multiplex equipment at the 
National Security Agency. 

Foreign Service secretary Ellen J. 
Clausen, assigned to Zagreb, com- 
pleted the three-week course in Com- 
munications and Records Operations, 
which will prepare her for relief C&R 
duties. 

Ten Communications and Records 
Assistant recruits began OC’s six- 
week C&R Operations Course. They 
are Raymond A. Boneski, assigned to 
Lisbon; Luis F. Diaz-Rodriguez, 
New Delhi; Bill R. Horton, La Paz; 
Ralph D. Mosely, Jr., Cairo; Kenneth 
E. Parton, Kinshasa; Janice M. 
Turner, London; Maureen P. Fork, 
Rome; William G. Harrison, Tel Aviv; 


Gary A. Seavers, Abidjan; and Susan 
R. Wadleigh, Madrid. 

Thomas J. Hairston, OC/P, and 
Douglas J. Lloyd, Kathmandu, at- 
tended the April class of the Foreign 
Service Institute’s Supervisory Studies 
Seminar, held at Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia. Four Communications and 
Records Officers recently completed 
from one to two weeks of the WATTS 
Radio Teletype Operations Course. 
They are Clifford P. Thomas, assigned 
to N’Djamena; Jon J. Martino, Nouak- 
chott; John W. Davis, Jr., African 
Rover; and Walter E. Johnson, Jr., Ki- 
gali. 

Thelma R. Berry, OC/T, was 
awarded a Quality Step Increase and 
Guy L. Blount, Jr., OC/PE/T, was 
awarded a Meritorious Service In- 
crease. 

New employees reporting for duty in 
OC include George Goldstein, OC/PE; 
William Henrikson, OC/PE; Kathleen 
McGlassen, OC/P; William Bartley, 
OC/P; and Michael Skiba, OC/P. 
Foreign Service employees transfer- 
ring to OC include George L. Engel- 
brake, from Brasilia to OC/PE, and 
Charles Hawkins, from S/S-S to OC/P. 

Newly appointed officers in the In- 
vestigations Division of tlhe Office of 
Security (SY) are Seymour C. DeWitt, 
Steven B. Bray, Thomas S. Jenkins, 
Stephen J. Kruchko, James M. Crowe, 
John C. Murphy, Louis R. Mizell, Jr., 
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Lisa A. Hollingworth and Richard J. 
Watts, assigned to the Washington 
Field Office. Harold G. Hoyesen. was 
appointed as a Technical Security Of- 
ficer with the Technical Services Divi- 
sion of SY. 

A Field Office was opened in Dallas 
on April 16 with Richard Clemmons, 
Deputy Chief of the Special Assign- 
ments Staff, being appointed as the 
Special Agent in Charge. 

Harry Obst of the Language Serv- 
ices Division (OPR/LS) accompanied 
Bernard Berg, Minister of Labor, 
Housing and Welfare of Luxembourg, 
on his first trip to the United States 
under the auspices of CU, from March 
21 to April 12. 

Interpretation for a NATO meeting 
on cultural exchanges with the Soviet 
Union, the Eastern European nations 
and the People’s Republic of China 
was provided by Jose De Seabra, 
Sophia Porson, and Alec Toumayan of 
OPR/LS, March 22-24. 

OPR/LS Russian specialists Loralyn 
Anderson and Cyril Muromcew de- 
parted on the last weekend in March 
for the six-week meeting of the Stand- 
ing Consultative Committee to SALT 
in Geneva. 

Paul Kovenock of the Interpreting 
Branch represented OPR/LS at the re- 
gional COSERV meeting in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, on March 31. 

OPRILS staff interpreters Ms. Por- 
son, Tony Hervas and Dimitry 


Zarechnak handled aviation talks with 
France, March 29-31; Venezuela, 
March 31 to April 1; and the Soviet 
Union, the week of April 26, respec- 
tively. 

Helen Kaps and Sam Maggio of 
OPRILS provided the interpreting for a 
National Bureau of Standards Confer- 
ence on Fire Research March 29 to 
April 2. 

Peter Afanasenko, OPR/LS Russian 
specialist, interpreted for a U.S.- 
Soviet Data Dissemination Working 
Group, held under the auspices of the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, March 29 to April 7. 
From April 12 to 16 he provided in- 
terpretation for a U.S.-Soviet Working 
Group on Air Safety of the national 
Transportation Safety Board, and on 
April 16 he left for Moscow for a 
week’s talks with an FAA Air Worthi- 
ness Delegation. 

OPR/LS Russian interpreter Galina 
Tunik worked with a U.S.-Soviet 
Working Group under GSA auspices 
from March 30 to April 3 and for a 
U.S.-Soviet Group on_ Intellectual 
Property, April 12-20. 

Interpreting Branch Chief Don 
Barnes and interpreter examiner Ms. 
Kaps traveled to the West Coast to test 
interpreter applicants in San Fran- 
cisco, Monterey and Los Angeles the 
week of April 5. 

OPR/LS German specialist Gisela 
Marcus interpreted for U.S.-Federal 


Republic of Germany Anti-trust 
Agreement talks, April 5 and 6, and for 
the meeting of the Governor of Bavaria 
with Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D.-Minn.) on April 7 and with Vice 
President Rockefeller on April 8. 

Ms. Porson, Stephanie van 
Reigersberg and Mr. Toumayan of the 
OPR/LS Interpreting Branch provided 
simultaneous interpreting for consulta- 
tions of a delegation from Niger with 
AID April 5—7 and for the delegation’s 
appointments and luncheon on Capitol 
Hill. 

OPR/LS Verbatim Reporters Ar- 
nold Cohn and Wendell Thiers were in 
New York on April 8 to report the Sec- 
retary’s speech on Law of the Sea and 
related activities. 

Mr. Hervas, Mr. De Seabra and Ms. 
van Reigersberg provided simultane- 
ous interpretation for the Third U.S.- 
Argentina ‘‘Islas Orcados’’ Scientific 
Planning Conference, April 8 and 9, 
while Tony Sierra, Chief of the 
OPR/LS Translating Branch, headed 
up the translating team providing 
documentation in Spanish. 

Mr. DeSeabra did highly technical 
consecutive interpreting for an Interna- 
tional Standards Organization meeting 
on acoustics at the National Bureau of 
Standards, April 14-16. 

OPR/LS verbatim reporter Wilma 
James traveled to Phoenix, Arizona, 
to cover the Secretary’s speech there 
on April 16. 


BRIEFING SEMINAR—Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget and Finance Daniel L. Williamson, right, facing camera, and Don E. Eller, 
Director, Office of Budget, met with Department officers participating in the Congressional Briefing Seminar on April 8 to discuss the 
Department's budget authorization and appropriation process. 
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Norman M. Rogers joined the Pub- 
lishing and Reproduction Division 
(PBR) on April 4 and is working in the 
Correspondence section. 

Decatur F. Grimes, Theodore R. 
Mavritte and James M. Smith of PBR 
took a course entitled *‘The Super- 
visor’s Role in EEO,’’ given April 
20-22. 

Annie W. Kenney and Marie B. 
White of PBR completed a course enti- 
tled ‘‘Labor Relations for Super- 
visors,” held April 20-22. 

Mary F. Singletary and Barbara A. 
Pollard, PBR, took *‘Basic Communi- 
cations II’’ at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute from January to March, 1976. 


African Affairs 

Assistant Secretary William E. 
Schaufele, Jr., spoke before a group of 
students from the University of North 
Carolina who participated in a seminar 
on U.S. African Policy here in 
Washington on April 1. He briefed a 
group of high school students who par- 
ticipated in the Washington Work- 
shops Seminar on April 2. 

Mr. Schaufele also participated in 
the Northwest Foreign Policy Forum in 
Portland and San Francisco April 
7-11. He spoke at the World Affairs 
Council Breakfast in Boston and at the 
Harvard/MIT Joint African Seminar 
on April 13. 

Ambassador Edward W. Mulcahy, 
the new U.S. envoy to Tunisia who 
served until recently as a Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for African Affairs, 
was honored by many friends and col- 
leagues at a farewell party given by the 
AF Bureau on March 22. Assistant 
Secretary Schaufele presented a 
Superior Honor Award to Ambassador 
Mulcahy on April 2. 

Former Ambassador to Tunisia Tal- 
cott W. Seelye has replaced Mr. Mul- 
cahy as a Deputy Assistant Secretary in 


On March 19 Mr. Schaufele pre- 
sented a Superior Honor Award to 
James K. Bishop, Deputy Director of 
the Office of West African Affairs. 
Also, he presented Length of Service 
Awards to Roy T. Haverkamp, 25 
years; John A. Anderegg, 20 years; 
and Joann Rice, 10 years. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary James J. 
Blake was among the speakers at the 
University of Northern lowa on March 
24 where the Political Science De- 
partment and International Affairs Or- 
ganization presented a series of pro- 
grams on detente and other foreign af- 
fairs matters. Media coverage was 
widely given, as well as community 
dialogues. Mr. Blake also visited the 
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CITED—Assistant Secretary for African Affairs William E. Schaufele, Jr., left, recently 
presented a Superior Honor Award to James K. Bishop, Deputy Director, AF/W. 


Nationai War College on March 29 to 
speak on *‘Africa South of the Sahara: 
An Economic Assessment.”’ 

Mr. Haverkamp, Director, Office of 
Southern African Affairs, participated 
in consultations on southern African 
issues at the University of Virginia on 
February 23. He also attended a con- 
ference on southern Africa at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina on March 13. 

Robert C. Perry, Country Officer 
for Botswana, Lesotho, and Swazi- 
land, took an orientation trip to the 
BLS countries, South Africa, and 
Mozambique, March 29 through April 
22. 

Frank B. Crump, Country Officer 
for South Africa, described U.S. pol- 
icy on South Africa at a Regional 
Seminar on Africa at the University of 
Florida at Gainesville on February 20 
and 21. 

Edric Sherman escorted Ambas- 
sador Willard De Pree to New York for 
consultations at the UN before the 
Ambassador departed for his post at 
Maputo, Mozambique, on February 
26. 

Ambassadors recently in the De- 
partment on consultation included 
James B. Engle, Benin; Ralph J. 
McGuire, Mali; and Andrew L. Steig- 
man, Gabon. 

W. Beverly Carter was sworn in as 
Ambassador to Liberia on April 21. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 
Because of his recent appointment 


as Permanent United States Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, Wil- 


liam Scranton has resigned as a 
Member of the General Advisory 
Committee on Arms Control and Dis- 
armament. In accepting his resignation 
from the GAC, President Ford thanked 
Governor Scranton for his significant 
contributions to the work of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Threshold Test Ban Treaty/ 
Peaceful Nuclear Explosion (TTBT/ 
PNE) negotiations in Moscow were 
successfully concluded on April 9 after 
18 months of discussions. The head of 
the delegation was Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. Walter Stoessel. Robert 
Buchheim, ACDA Deputy Assistant 
Director (NTB), served during the en- 
tire duration of the negotiations as 
Deputy Chief and, on occasion, acting 
Chief of the delegation. Other ACDA 
members who have returned to 
Washington are Julia Krenzel and 
Blair Murray. 

Negotiations on Mutual and Bal- 
anced Force Reduction (MBFR), 
Vienna, recessed on April 9. The talks 
were scheduled to be resumed in 
mid-May. 

ACDA Director Fred Ikle addressed 
a luncheon on April 26, jointly spon- 
sored by the St. Louis Council on 
World Affairs, Inc., and the United 
Nations Association of Greater St. 
Louis. He spoke at the World Without 
War Council in New York on May 19. 
Dr. Ikle also attended a conference in 
Williamsburg under the auspices of the 
Georgetown University Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, 
April 30 to May 2. 

ACDA Deputy Director John 
Lehman was a participant in the sym- 
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William C. Sherman, Director for 
Japanese Affairs (EA/J), participated 
in a panel discussion on Japanese- 
American Relations at Michigan State 
University in East Lansing in March. 


+ en 


Dane F. Smith, Jr., Country Officer 


1716-1976 


in EA/J, traveled to Japan in the latter 
half of March for consultation at 
Tokyo, Fukuoka and Osaka-Kobe and 
to attend the conference of Principal 
Officers of EA’s Japanese posts. 

J. Stapleton Roy, Deputy Director 
of the Office for People’s Republic of 
China, Mongolia, Hong Kong and 
Macau Affairs (EA/PRCM), accom- 
panied a delegation of House Armed 
Services Committee members to the 
People’s Republic of China in April. 
He remained after their departure for 
consultation in Peking and Hong 
Kong 

Jack Aubert, Economic Officer in 
EA/PRCM, visited Hong Kong and the 
People’s Republic of China on consul- 
tation April 6-24 

Laura E. Kennedy, Political Officer 
in EA/PRCM, briefed a group of West 
Point Cadets on current developments 


SEOUL—Ambassador Richard L. Sneider poses with Seoul Trade Center Queen for 1976. 
Park Jin Sook, in front of the Trade Center Bicentennial exhibit. Miss Park will act as official 
hostess at ali Trade Center events during the year, attired in a red, white and bive chogori 


chima, the native Korean dress 


posium on ** Tomorrow's Strategic Op 
tions,’’ held during the Ninth Annual 
Missile Combat Competition of the 
Strategic Air Command, Vandenberg 
Air Force Base, Calif., April 28 and 
29 

Assistant Director (IR) Leon Sloss 
participated as a panelist at a confer- 
ence in Boston, May 6-9, sponsored 
by the International Security Studies 
Program, Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy. The panel topic was **Im 
plications for the Geo-Strategic Envi- 
ronment and for U.S. Policy.” 

Assistant Director (VAB) Amrom 
Katz addressed the students and fac- 
ulty at the Air Command and Staff Col- 
lege, Maxwell Air Force Base, on 
April 27. 

Roger Pajak presented the keynote 
address on *‘Arms Control and De- 
tente’’ at the annual Symposium on 
International Affairs at Idaho State 
University. 

James P. Timbie, MAB, spoke on 
**Control Strategic Stability and Na- 
tional Security’’ before a Symposium 
at the University of Pittsburgh, April 
24. 

John Despres has joined ACDA as 
the new Chief of the Economics Divi- 
sion in VAB. A magna cum laude 
graduate of Harvard, he has completed 
the course requirements for a Ph.D. in 
economics at the University of 
California at Berkeley. Mr. Despres 
has taught economics at Washington 
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University in St. Louis and for the past 
six years has been a staff economist at 
the RAND Corporation 

Gordon C. Bare has transferred from 
the Department of Commerce to 
ACDA for duty as an international 
economist in the Economics Division 
A graduate of Carnegie Mellon Uni- 
versity, he holds an M.A. in 
economics from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He has worked as a re- 
search analyst for the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute of the University of 
Pennsylvania and for the Department 
of Commerce as Country Officer for 
Germany, working on U.S. trade and 
commercial relations with central 


Europe. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
delivered the traditional address at the 
opening of the Cherry Blossom Festi- 
val Lantern Lighting Ceremony on 
April 6. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
H. Miller accompanied Vice President 
Rockefeller and his party to Malaysia, 
Singapore, Australia and New Zea- 
land, March 25 to April 4, on the East 
Asian portion of his recent tour. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester 
E. Edmond departed April 11 to ac- 
company Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz to stops in East Asia and Europe. 


in the People’s Republic of China on 
April 23 

Ambassador William H. Sullivan, 
the Philippines, was in the Department 
from March 29 to April 19 for consul- 
tation and for the opening of military 
base negotiations with the Philippines. 

Ambassador Thomas S. Gates was 
sworn in as the new Chief of the U.S 
Liaison Office in Peking by President 
Ford at the White House on April 14. 

Harry E.T. Thayer, Deputy Chief of 
the USLO in Peking, was in the De- 
partment on consultation in carly 
April 

Other personnel on consultation in 
the Bureau included Andrew F. Antip- 
pas, assigned as Chief of the Consular 
Section in Bangkok; John D. Finney, 
Jr., going as Principal Officer to 
Udorn; Lamont Smith, transferring 
from Brussels to Rangoon as Com- 
munications and Records Supervisor; 
Donald L. Field, Jr., going to Rangoon 
as a Political Officer following Bur- 
mese language training; John Vieira, 
going from Jidda to Port Moresby as 
Administrative Officer via the Admin- 
istrative Officer course at FSI; and 
Allen E. Nugent, going on his first 
assignment to Rangoon as General 
Services Officer. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph A. 
Greenwald participated in a seminar 


March 18 on the *“‘Management of 
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Global Interdependence: Political, 
Economic and Institutional Prob- 
lems.” The seminar, held at the 
Smithsonian Institution, was spon- 
sored by the Woodrow Wilson Center. 

Mr. Greenwald led a delegation 
from State, Commerce, Treasury, Ag- 
riculture and the Office of the Special 
Trade Representative to the second 
meeting of the Economic and Com- 
mercial Subcommission of the U.S.- 
India Joint Commission in New Delhi 
March 24 and 25. Major focus in the 
trade field was on the potential for In- 
dian exporters under the U.S. 
Generalized System of Preferences. 
The discussions in the investment field 
stressed the need for practical and clear 
rules for foreign investment. U.S.- 
Indo commercial cooperation in third 


country enterprises was also dis- 


cussed. Jay Grahame of the Office of 


Special Bilateral Affairs accompanied 
Mr. Greenwald 

Mr Greenwald spoke on 
‘*Economics and Foreign Policy’’ on 
Foreign Service Day, April 2. A panel 
of retired officers joined in discussions 
following his remarks 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius L 
Katz attended an Executive-Diplomat 
Seminar in the Department on March 

16. He participated in consultations on 
commodities with the Japanese delega- 
tion on April | and 2. On April 14, he 
testified before the House Committee 
on International Relations on Interna- 
tional Commodity Policy, analyzing 
for Committee members our case-by- 
case approach to various commodities, 
such as coffee, cocoa, sugar, tin, cop- 
per and bauxite. 

Robert B. Wright, Director of the 
Office of East-West Trade (EWT), was 
honored on March 22 with the Depart- 
ment’s Superior Honor Award for 30 
years of outstanding work in the forma- 
tion and execution of East-West trade 
policy. 

On March 18 Matt Lorimer, Deputy 
Director of EWT, spoke at classes and 
seminars at the University of Northern 
lowa in connection with a program on 
‘Perspectives on Detente,’’ spon- 
sored by the Political Science Depart- 
ment. 

Harry Kopp of EWT participated in 
a panel discussion on East-West trade 
at the Brookings Institution on March 
24. 

On March 25 Richard K. Bank, Di- 
rector, Office of Maritime Affairs, 
participated in a seminar in Los 
Angeles co-hosted by the National 
Council for U.S.-China Trade and the 
Ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach. 
He spoke on shipping and port de- 
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velopment in the People’s Republic of 
China. 

John J. O'Neill, Jr., Director of the 
Office of International Communica- 
tions Policy, traveled to Mexico City 
April 7-9 for talks with Mexican offi- 
cials on a range of telecommunications 
policy issues. He was a member of a 
delegation led by John Eger of the 
Executive Office of the President. 

Discussions were held April 7-9 in 
Paris at the OECD on Industrial and 


Technological Cooperation between 
Developed and Developing Countries. 
Eugene K. Lawson of the Office of 
Special Bilateral Affairs made several 
presentations on U.S. proposed in- 
stitutional arrangements to achieve in- 
dustrial cooperation and international 
investment. 

Harvey J. Winter, Director, Office 
of Business Practices, headed the U.S. 
Delegation to the meeting of the World 
Intellectual Property Organization 
(WIPO) Permanent Committee for the 
Acquisition by Developing Countries 
of Technology Related to Industrial 
Property, held in Geneva, March 
15-19. The Permanent Committee, 
among other things, endorsed legal- 
technical assistance projects such as a 
model law for developing countries on 
inventions, subject to approval by the 
appropriate WIPO administrative 
bodies. 

The Council on International 
Economic Cooperation’s Develop- 
ment Commission met in Paris March 
19-26. Charles G. Billo, Office of 
Food Policy, attended the meeting as 
an adviser. Food and agriculture were 
the principal issues on the agenda. 

Frederick Vaznaugh, Office of Food 


Policy, was in London March 24 and 
25 for a meeting of the International 
Wheat Council Preparatory Group on 
technical issues relating to the possible 
negotiation of a new international 
wheat agreement. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John 
Richardson, Jr., attended the meeting 
April 12-14 of the Club of Rome in 
Philadelphia in connection with the 
U.S. Bicentennial Commemoration. 
Approximately 56 distinguished per- 
sons from 29 foreign countries, along 
with 32 leaders from the United States, 
took part in the meeting which focused 
on ‘‘Goals for a Global Society’’ and 
methods for achieving them. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
K. Hitchcock participated in the 29th 
annual Conference on World Affairs 
held at the University of Colorado at 
Boulder April 4-9. 

On March 22 Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Christian A. Chapman greeted 
participants in the Multi-regional Proj- 
ect on International Investment ar- 
ranged by the Institute of International 
Education (ITE). 

James R. Wachob was named Direc- 
tor of the Office of African Programs 
(CU/AF) effective April 1. Howard W. 
Hardy, Jr., formerly CU/AF division 
chief for West African programs, was 
designated as Deputy Director replac- 
ing Mr. Wachob. 

Marjorie L. Rodgers, CU/AF 
academic program coordinator, visited 
the New York headquarters of the IIE 
on April 12 and 13 for a review of the 


HONORED—Robert B. Wright, right, Director of the EB Bureau's Office of East-West Trade, 
receives a Superior Honor Award from EB Deputy Assistant Secretary Maynard Glitman. 
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Fulbright-Hays program with new IIE 
staff members. She also consulted with 
academic officers at the African- 
American Institute. 

Howard W. Hardy, Jr., and Mar- 
jorie Rodgers assisted in a CU/AF 
briefing on March 22 for Ambassador 
W. Beverly Carter, newly assigned to 
Liberia. Program officer Kenneth W. 
Chard participated on April 12 in a 
review of CU/AF programs with Am- 
bassador Andrew L. Steigman, here on 
consultation from Gabon. 

Michael J. Johnson, Director of the 
Office of Private Cooperation (CU/ 
PC), visited New York City March 12 
for an American Council on Education 
Task Force meeting on the **Future of 
International Business Education.’ 

Herbert M. Meyers, Assistant Di- 
rector of CU/PC, spoke at the winter 
meeting on March 3 of the Council of 
International Planning, Development 
and Marketing Research Directors in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Donn F. Barrett, Program Officer in 
CU/PC, met with members of the Sec- 
tion on Foreign Exchanges of the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools at 
the University of Mississippi Law 
School on April 5 and 6 to discuss the 
Association’s international activities. 

Beverly Smith, Office of Inter- 
American Programs, participated in a 
panel discussion on funding for U.S. 
research in Latin America at the annual 
meeting of the Latin American Studies 
Association in Atlanta, March 25-28. 

Yale Richmond, Director, Office of 
Eastern European Programs, attended 


the first U.S.-U.S.S.R seminar on 
higher education held March 15 and 16 
at the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Margaret Taylor represented the Of- 
fice of East Asian and Pacific Pro- 
grams (CU/EA) at the Association for 
Asian Studies meeting in Toronto on 
March 19. She attended the first meet- 
ing of the visiting Japanese Studies 
CULCON Mission at which plans were 
discussed for the Committee’s U.S. 
itinerary and also heard the CU/EA- 
funded symposium on ‘‘Asian 
Perspective on the American Constitu- 
tional Influence’’ featuring distin- 

uished jurists from Indonesia, 
Etmaysle. Japan and the Philippines. 

CU/EA Program Officer Susan Wal- 
ters accompanied International Visitor 
Haryati Soebadio, Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts, University of Indonesia, to 
several sessions of a recent Philadel- 
phia American Studies Conference. 
From the Philadelphia meeting, Ms. 
Walters proceeded to New York for 
consultation with IIE, the Asia Society 
and the New York Reception Center. 

Robert O. Jones, Office Director, 
International Athletic Programs, par- 
ticipated in a Meridian House briefing 
of foreign national basketball coaches, 
here to attend the Second Annual In- 
ternational Basketball Seminar in 
Greensboro and Philadelphia. Two 
dozen coaches from Africa, the Middle 
East, Europe and Latin America at- 
tended the two-week program, par- 
ticipating in clinics taught by top U.S. 
coaches, as well as visiting in Ameri- 


can homes, sightseeing and watching 
NCAA championship games. 

Mr. Jones also spoke at a Partners of 
the Americas/Coca Cola luncheon for 
the International Basketball Seminar 
participants at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel in Philadelphia. 

On April 11 Marshall Berg assumed 
duties as Director, Office of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Programs, 
replacing Daniel Newberry, who has 
transferred to NEA as Country Direc- 
tor for Egypt. 

James N. Purcell, Jr., has assumed 
new duties as Chief, Budget Manage- 
ment Division, Office of the Executive 
Director. Mr. Purcell was formerly in 
the Office of Management and Budget 
where, for several years, he was the 
OMB examiner for CU and USIA pro- 
gram. 

On April 14 Wardi Rizk joined the 
staff of the Office of Western Euro- 
pean and Canadian Programs as a sec- 
retary to the program officers for 
Canada, Cyprus, Greece, Portugal, 
Japan and Turkey. 


European Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
G. Lowenstein visited Garmisch 
March 28 to April | to participate in a 
NATO military exercise directed by 
General Alexander Haig. During April 
2-4, Mr. Lowenstein attended a Con- 
ference at Ditchley Park, England, on 
the Role of the Western Alliance at 
which he chaired a working group of 
‘Iberia, Italy and the Southern 
Flank.”’ 

Deputy Assistant Secretary John A. 
Armitage participated in the North- 
west Forum on Foreign Policy in Port- 
land and San Francisco April 8-10. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Richard 
D. Vine participated in the U.S.- 
Federal Republic of Germany policy 
planning talks in Berlin and Bonn 
March 15—19.The White House Rose 
Garden was the setting on April 5 for 
the swearing-in of Ambassador Robert 
Strausz-Hupe as the new U.S. Perma- 
nent Representative to the North At- 
lantic Council. President Ford deliv- 
ered remarks following the ceremony 
which was attended by Secretary Kis- 
singer, Secretary of Defense 
Rumsfeld, Ambassadors to the U.S. of 
several NATO countries, as well as 
relatives and friends of the Ambas- 
sador. 

David S. Smith was sworn in as 


Ambassador to Sweden on April 14, 
replacing Ambassador Strausz-Hupe. 
Ambassador Smith planned to take up 
his new duties in Stockholm in May. 
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CU/EA STAFFERS CITED—John Richardson, Jr., right, Assistant Secretary for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs (CU), presents the Department’s Superior Honor Award to David |. 
Hitchcock, Director of CU’s Office of East Asian and Pacific Programs. Also pictured is 
Norma E. Baum, secretary to Mr. Hitchcock, who received a Meritorious Honor Award. 
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Ambassador to Turkey William B. 
Macomber, Jr., returned to 
Washington during March in connec- 
tion with the visit of Turkish Foreign 
Minister Caglayangil and the negotia- 
tion of a new U.S.-Turkish defense 
cooperation agreement. 

Ambassador to Greece Jack B. 
Kubisch was in Washington during the 
April visit of Greek Foreign Minister 
Bitsios. He participated in the negotia- 
tions on principles for a new U.S.- 
Greek defense cooperation agreement. 

Ambassador to Finland Mark Evans 
Austad spent the period April 12-16 on 
consultation in the Department. 

Ambassador to Bulgaria Martin F. 
Herz was in the Department on consul- 
tations April 9-15. 

Ambassador to Sweden David S. 
Smith and Robert T. Sherwood, who 
will be going to Embassy Stockholm as 
Economic Counselor, traveled to New 
York recently to meet with repre- 
sentatives of a number of major U.S. 
companies. Their consultations were 
arranged by the Business Council for 
International Understanding. 

John H. Rouse, Jr., Director, Office 
of Canadian Affairs (EUR/CAN), par- 
ticipated in a Law of the Sea meeting 
with the Canadian Foreign Minister in 
New York on April 12. 

Mark Garrison, Director of the Of- 
fice of Soviet Union Affairs (EUR/ 
SOV), addressed groups’ in 
Hagerstown, Md., and Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va., on April 6 and 13. 
Mr. Garrison also attended a meeting 
of NATO Experts on the U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Europe in Brussels April 
26-29. 

Jack F. Matlock, Jr., Deputy Chief 
of Mission in Moscow, was in the De- 
partment for consultations during the 
week of April 5-9. 

Anthony C. Albrecht, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of OECD European 
Community and Atlantic Political- 
Economic Affairs (EUR/RPE), visited 
Philadelphia on March 25 to speak to 
the International Business Forum and 
to participate in a panel discussion at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Edward A. Casey, EUR/RPE, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegations to the 
meetings of the CIEC Development 
Commission and the OECD Ad Hoc 
Group on Relations with Developing 
Countries which took place in Paris 
March 17-27. 

Raissa Podolak, EUR/RPE, was in 
New York City from March 27 to April 
11 as a member of the Support Staff of 
the U.S. Delegation to the Law of the 
Sea Conference. 

Lois Williams, EUR/RPE, was in 
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ROME—Consul General Normand Redden, 
center, extends best wishes to two Italian 
members of the Consular section who re- 
cently retired. They are Mary Campoimi with 
27 years of service and Giuseppe Berardi 
with 30 years of service. 


Paris February 11-20 as a member of 
the support staff of the U.S. Delegation 
to the CIEC Commissions meetings. 

David Swartz, EUR/RPE, attended 
the 31st annual meeting of the 
Economic Commission for Europe in 
Geneva March 30 through April 9. 

Ralph Bresler of EUR/RPE traveled 
to Paris, Brussels, Frankfurt and Lon- 
don, March 13-27. He was a member 
of the U.S. Delegation to the March 
17-19 meeting of the OECD Industry 
Committee. 

David Anderson, Director of the Of- 
fice of Central European Affairs 
(EUR/CE), traveled to Bonn in March 
for U.S.-F.R.G. policy planning staff 
discussions and for consultations in 
Berlin and Bern. 


John Kornblum and George Chester, 
both of EUR/CE, traveled to SHAPE 
Headquarters, Belgium, and to Berlin 
and Bonn, March 7-19 and March 
14-30, respectively. 

Beverly Roundtree, EUR/CE, spent 
March 14 to April 1 1 on temporary duty 
in New York for the Law of the Sea 
Conference. 

Deborah Turner joined the staff of 
EUR/CE in March. 

Richard Christensen, Economic Of- 
ficer in the Office of Eastern European 
Affairs (EUR/EE), attended a seminar 
on joint ventures in Yugoslavia, held 
on April 8 in New York. 

James G. Huff, Office of Nato and 
Atlantic Political Military Affairs 
(EUR/RPM), attended a NATO Disar- 
mament Experts Meeting in Brussels, 
April 5 and 6. 

Linda Campbell has recently joined 
the staff of EUR/RPM. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Scrolls of Appreciation were pre- 
sented recently to nine instructors and 
the administrative assistant of FSI’s 
Arabic Language Area School at 
Beirut. The recipients were cited for 
extraordinary devotion to duty, often 
in the face of personal danger, during 
the Beirut crisis which resulted in the 
closing of the school at the end of Oc- 
tober 1975. Honored were instructors 
Sari Ansari, Hanna Farha, Nash’at 
Naja, Abdul Uwaydah, Ziad Kayyal, 
George Dabaghi, Mahmoud Akhal, 
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FRANKFURT—Ambassador Martin J. Hillenbrand explains the functioning of a communica- 
tions satellite to Ministerial Director Helga Steeg, German Federal Ministry of Economics, 
left, and Consul General W.J. Lehmann, right, at the opening of the Bicentennial Documenta- 


tion Exhibit on March 25, under the joint sponsorship of the 


erican Chamber of Commerce 


in Germany and the U.S. Trade Center. The exhibit was at the Trade Center. 
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LIBREVILLE—Ambassador to Gabon Andrew L. Steigman, left, confers in Sao Tome with the 
President of the Democratic Republic of Sao Tome et Principe, Manuel Pinto daCosta, after 
he presented his credentials on February 14 as the first American Ambassador to the latter 
country, which become independent last July. Looking on is Foreign Minister Leonel d’Alva. 
The Ambassador will serve as envoy to Sao Tome et Principe from a Libreville residence. 


Zeinab Sakallah and Khaldiye Ansara 
and Administrative Assistant Victoria 
Hasheesh. 

Six of the instructors were evacu- 
ated to Tunis, where the school 
reopened on November 3, and re- 
ceived their scrolls there from Charge 
d’ Affaires Barrington King. The other 
instructors and Miss Hasheesh, who 
remained in Beirut, received their 
awards at Embassy Beirut. 

William C. Kinsey, Chairperson, 
Western Europe Area Studies, at- 
tended the 80th Annual Meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science in Philadelphia on 
April 9 and 10. 

Hattie K. Colton, Chairperson, 
East Asian Studies, and Assistant 
Dean of the Center for Area and Coun- 
try Studies, and John Seabury Thom- 
son, Chairperson, Southeast Asian 
Studies, attended the Asian Associa- 
tion Meeting in Toronto, March 
18-21. 

W. Lawrence Dutton, Dean, Center 
for Area and Country Studies, went to 
Princeton University, Yale Univer- 
sity, Harvard University and Cornell 
University, April 4-13, to meet with 
Foreign Service officers enrolled at 
those universities and to discuss with 
various professors the program in 
which the students are enrolled. 

Newly appointed Language Instruc- 
tors at FSI include Boutsaba 
Bourommavong, Laotian; Eva Diao 
and Anne H. Wu, Chinese; Akiko 
Hogg, Japanese; Mya Mya Kin, Bur- 
mese, Anne Marie Carnemark, 
Swedish; Margareta Farcasanu, 
Romanian; Abul Hasan Naghmi, 
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Hindi/Urdu; 
Amharic. 


and Tsehaye 


Teferra, 


intelligence and Research 


Roger Kirk, Deputy Director of 
INR, visited Embassy officials in 
Munich, Rome, Athens, Ankara, 
Madrid and Lisbon, March 27 to April 
16. 

E. Raymond Platig, Director of the 
Office of External Research (XR), at- 
tended the 17th Annual Convention of 
the International Studies Association 
(ISA) in Toronto, February 25-29. 

Edward G. Griffin, XR, attended 
the 28th annual meeting of the Asian 
Studies Association (AAS), also in To- 
ronto, March 19-21. 

Dallas D. Lloyd, XR, attended the 
Civil Service Commission-sponsored 
**Seminar for Advancing Managers”’ 
held at the Executive Seminar Center, 
Kings Point, New York, March 14-26. 

Edward N. Lundstrom, XR, at- 
tended the *‘Basic Management Func- 
tions’’ course held March 29 to April 2 
at the Civil Service Commission. 

Peggy J. Sapp and Dorothy W. 
Campbell, XR, attended a conference 
at Airlie House on ‘Personnel Sys- 
tems and Policy Processes,’’ March 
18-20. 

Ann M. Reid, Office of Research 
and Analysis for Africa (RAF), at- 
tended a conference of the Council on 
Foreign Relations concerning 
Somalia, held April 14 in New York 
City. 

William F. Rope, Chief of the 
Northeast Asia Division of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for East Asia 


and Pacific (REA), attended the 
NATO Experts Conference on Asia in 
Brussels, April 6-8. 

Jon A. Wiant and James H. Yellin, 
REA, also attended the Asian Studies 
Association meeting in Toronto. Mr. 
Wiant lectured on ‘*Thai History’’ at 
FSI on March 25. 


Carol L. Hamrin and E. Anthony 
Wayne, REA, attended a seminar on 
**U.S.-Asian Policy,’’ addressed by 
Prof. John Fairbanks at the Institute for 
International Policy, March 25. Mr. 
Wayne also lectured on ‘‘Chinese 
Foreign Policy’’ at Merrimack Col- 
lege, No. Andover, Massachusetts, 
March 19, and on **PRC Foreign Pol- 
icy’’ at Rutgers University on April 
15. 

Christopher J. Szymanski, REA, at- 
tended a lecture on *‘PRC Develop- 
ments’’ by Penn State Professor Parris 
Chang at the George Washington Uni- 
versity on March 25. 

Edward A. Olsen, REA, attended 
the Sino-Soviet Institute session on 
April 15 at which Professor Nat Thayer 
spoke on “‘Revising the U.S.-Japan 
Security Treaty.’’ 

Philip H. Stoddard, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
the Near East and South Asia (RNA), 
lectured on *‘The Middle East’’ at the 
American University’s Washington 
Semester Program on April 5, and at 
the University of Michigan, Bowling 
Green University and the Toledo 
World Affairs Council, April 7 and 8. 

George S. Harris, Special Assistant 
to the Director, RNA, spoke to a study 
group on ‘‘The Management of Intelli- 
gence Resources’’ at the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, Fort 
McNair, on April 1. 

George G. B. Griffin, Chief of the 
South Asia Divison, RNA, partici- 
pated in the Asian Studies Association 
meeting in Toronto. 

Jay P. Freres, RNA, spoke on 
‘*Libya’’ to the Business Council for 
International Understanding at Ameri- 
can University, March 17. 

Paul K. Cook, Acting Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe (RSE), lectured on the ‘‘2Sth 
Party Congress’’ at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, April 5. 

Martha Mautner, Chief of the Divi- 
sion for Soviet Affairs, and Sidney I. 
Ploss, also of the Soviet Affairs Divi- 
sion, RSE, attended a conference on 
‘*Soviet Foreign Policy’’ at Michigan 
University, Ann Arbor, April 9 and 
10. 

Melvin Goodman, RSE, lectured at 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
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caster, Pennsylvania, on ‘‘Soviet 
Foreign Policy,’’ April 7-9. 

James S. Bodnar, RSE, participated 
in the Ad Hoc Intelligence Working 
Group Conference at Brussels, March 
8-19. 

John DiSciullo, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Western Europe (RWE), was on 
TDY assignment at Embassy Rome 
during March to observe the national 
conventions of the Socialist and Chris- 
tian Democratic parties. 

F. Herbert Capps, Chief of the Divi- 
sion for Western Europe of RWE, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Soci- 
ety for the Advancement of Scandina- 
vian Studies held at the University of 
Texas in Austin, April 9 and 10. 

Philip J. Wolfson, RWE, partici- 
pated in seminars at Rollins College 
and various civic group gatherings in 
Florida, April 15-17. 

Arnold J. Croddy, Jr., RWE, lec- 
tured to the Consular Course at the 
Foreign Service Institute March 15 on 
**Various Aspects of Foreign Service 
Work Abroad.”’ 

Elvyn A. Stoneman, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of the Geographer 
(RGE), served as Vice Chairman of the 
U.S. Delegation to the First UN Re- 
gional Cartographic Conference for 
the Americas in Panama, March 8-19. 

Robert W. Smith, RGE, served on 
the Advisory Council of the Confer- 
ence on International Straits of the 
World held in Bellagio, Italy, April 
3-8. 

Sandra H. Shaw, RGE, attended the 
Association of American Geog- 
rapher’s meeting in New York City the 
week of April 12. 

Frederick F. Monroe, RGE, met 
with scientists at Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution, Woods Hole, Mas- 
sachusetts, on ‘‘Seabed Problems.’’ 
He also visited the U.S. Law of the Sea 
Delegation on the Third UN Law of the 
Sea Conference in New York City, 
March 28 to April 1. 

Gary B. Crocker, Office of Politi- 
cal/Military and Theater Forces 
(PMT), attended a NATO Conference 
in Brussels, March 6-20. 

Nicholas R. Lang, Office of 
Economic Research and Analysis 
(REC), attended a seminar on ‘‘Hun- 
gary’’ at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on March 25. 

Lawrence W. Witt, REC, attended 
the Eastern Economic Association 
meeting at Bloomburg, Pennsylvania, 
April 15-17. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include: Terry Kopf, 
EX/TC, and Deborah L. Miller, RNA. 
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Inter-American Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Hewson 
A. Ryan recently addressed the Na- 
tional War College on the subject, 
‘‘The United States Looks at Latin 
America.’ 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Luers participated in State Depart- 
ment *‘Town Meetings’ in Portland, 
Oregon, and San Francisco, California 
April 7-11. He spoke on ‘‘U.S. Policy 
Toward Latin America’’ at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York, on April 
13 and at the graduation ceremonies at 
the American Institute for Free Labor 
Development on March 16. 

Mr. Luers participated in a study 
group on Venezuela at the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York City on 
April 5 and in a Symposium on 
Mexican-U.S. Relations at American 
University on March 18 and 19. He 
also attended the Latin American 
Studies Association meeting in Atlanta 
March 26 and 27, participating in the 
Panel on the Mexican-U.S. Border. 

Joseph Grunwald, formerly of 
Brookings Institution, has joined the 
ARA Staff as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Policy. Mr. Grun- 
wald succeeds Albert Fishlow who has 
returned to the University of California 
at Berkeley. 

In response to an invitation by Her- 
man Kleine, AID Assistant Adminis- 
trator and Deputy U.S. Coordinator, a 
delegation from the Canadian Interna- 
tional Development Agency (CIDA) 
came to Washington on April 12 for 
discussions on the respective de- 
velopment programs of the two aid 


agencies. The CIDA delegation was 
headed by Pierre Tanguay, Director 
General for Latin America; he was ac- 
companied by Jean Quesnel, Chief 
Planning Officer, and Mardi Weltman, 
Assistant Chief Planning Officer. 

The discussions were led by Mr. 
Kleine with various AID and State of- 
ficials participating and resulted in an 
agreement that coordination should be 
further strengthened at all levels be- 
tween the two agencies. Mr. Tanguay 
invited Mr. Klein to visit Ottawa in 
about six months for a follow-up re- 
view to determine the progress 
achieved and to set further guidelines 
for maximizing the effectiveness of the 
limited resources available. The 
Canadian delegation was also received 
here by AID Administrator Daniel 
Parker. 

Ambassador to the Bahamas 
Seymour Weiss was in Washington on 
April 12 and 13 to serve as Co- 
Chairman of the BARTAD project 
with Bahamas Minister of Agriculture 
Anthony Roberts. BARTAD is the 
joint U.S./GCOB Bahamas Agricul- 
tural Research Training and Develop- 
ment Project financed primarily by an 
AID $10 million grant. Genta Haw- 
kins, First Secretary at Embassy Nas- 
sau, served as Executive Secretary for 
the conference. Ambassador 
Livingston Johnson, the Bahamian 
Ambassador in Washington, also at- 
tended. Dr. Erven Long, Associate 
Assistant Administrator for AID’s 
Bureau of Technical Assistance, 
members of the AID staff and contrac- 
tor representatives reviewed project 
progress. During the conference, the 


SANTIAGO—Ambassador David H. Popper presented Superior Honor Awards to Charles 
R. Stout, Counselor for Political Affairs, and to Consul Josiah H. Brownell, Chief of the 
Consular Section. Pictured above at a gathering marking the occasion are, from left to right, 
Mr. Brownell, Mrs. Brownell, Mr. Stout, Mrs. Popper, Ambassador Popper and Mrs. Stout. 
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GCOB and AID signed a credit agree- 
ment under the grant to foster privately 
financed credit to farmers on Andros 
Island where the extensive livestock 
and food crops research program is 
being carried out. 

Under the ARA Outreach Program, 
Robert Driscoll, Chief of Chilean 
Political Affairs, traveled to Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and St. Louis, Missouri, 
during the week of April 19-23 to 
speak to university, business and pro- 
fessional groups on U.S. foreign pol- 
icy to Latin America. Also under the 
outreach program, Robert Pace, Chief 
of Bolivian Political Affairs, spoke at 
Angelo State University and Sul Ross 
State University in Southwest Texas, 
April 25-30. This was in response to 
an invitation from a participant in the 
Scholar-Diplomat Seminar. 

Helen Lane, ARA/MEX, visited In- 
diana University in Bloomington 
March 30 to April 1 under the Scholar- 
Diplomat Program. She also gave a 
lecture on Contemporary Mexico and 
several informal talks to faculty and 
students. 

An Administrative Officers confer- 
ence and Budget Workshop was held at 
the Sheraton Motor Inn in Reston, 
Virginia, April 20-23, for all Admin- 
istrative Officers of Caribbean posts 
and the chief Budget local employee. 
Attending the conference were Gus 
Peleuses, D. Williams and Alvina May 
MacCullach, Kingston; Robert Shack- 
leton and Marie Ange Leclair, Mar- 
tinique; Thomas Petit and Johanna 
Van Brussell, Paramaribo; Stephen 
King and Patricia Hunte, Bridgetown; 
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Emile Marin, Ruth Williams and Jac- 
queline Maxey, Nassau; Reese Lewis 
and Evelyn Law, Port-of-Spain; John 
Miller and Migan Gibbs, Georgetown; 
and Gerald Matthews and Claudette 
Taluga, Caracao. 

Earline Jones has joined the LA/BC 
secretarial staff as secretary to the 
Chief of Chilean Development Af- 
fairs. She was previously assigned to 
the Office of Engineering in AID. 

Barbara Flynn has been assigned as 
secretary to the Deputy Director, 
Bolivian-Chilean Affairs, replacing 
Barbara Diehl! who retired in April. 

Lee Henderson has transferred from 
the Office of Caribbean Affairs to the 
Office of Bolivian-Chilean Affairs as 
secretary to the Bolivia Desk Officer, 
replacing Elaine Ojala who has been 
assigned to the Operations Center. 
John Eyre, who recently returned to 
the Department from ROCAP 
Guatemala, has been assigned as Chief 
of Bolivian Development Affairs. He 
replaced Ronald Nicholson who trans- 
ferred to S/NM. 

Edward Marasciulo, ARA- 
LA/MRSD, retired from government 
service on April 24. He has accepted a 
position with the OAS’s Office of 
Economic and Social Affairs. 

Joan Jacob recently joined the staff 
of the ARA/LA Labor Division. She 
was previously assigned to Santiago. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Samuel W. 


Lewis spoke on March 31 to the 
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CARACAS—Summer Bartholomew, reigning Miss U.S.A., paid a courtesy call on Ambas- 
sador Harry Shiaudeman during her Venezuelan stop on a round-the-world goodwill tour. 
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Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service on the subject of 
‘*Possibilities and Limitations of Mul- 
tilateral Diplomacy.’ 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Roy D. 
Morey addressed students at Arizona 
State University in Phoenix on April 
22. On April 23 he spoke at the 
Arizona Political Science Convention. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary John A. 
Baker made a speaking tour of the 
Western United States March 19-26. 
During the tour he met with students at 
Colorado University in Boulder, at 
New Mexico University in Albuquer- 
que and at Weber State College and 
Brigham Young University in Utah. 
Mr. Baker also spoke before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; addressed the 
local chapter of the United Nations As- 
sociation and was interviewed by the 
local newspaper and station KOB-TV 
in Albuquerque; gave an editorial 
backgrounder with the Salt Lake City 
Tribune in that city; and gave a press 
conference and video taping on 
KBYU-TV in Provo, Utah. 

On April 16 Mr. Baker spoke to the 
cadets of the West Point Debate Forum 
during their annual visit to the De- 
partment. 

John Tefft, Office of United Nations 
Political Affairs, spoke to a group of 
South Dakota Methodist Youth high 
school students on their annual trip to 
the District of Columbia. Mr. Tefft’s 
subject was ‘‘Rhodesia and the UN.”’ 

Parker D. Wyman, Coordinator for 
Multilateral Development Programs, 
took part in a model UN session at 
Dickinson State College, North 
Dakota, April 22 and 23. Mr. Parker 
spoke on *‘The Economic Issues in the 
UN”’ and also on *‘The Importance to 
the American People of the UN.”’ 

John P. Trevithick, Director, Office 
of Science and Technology, attended 
the 4th Session of the United Nations 
Environment Program meeting in 
Nairobi, April 30 to May 14. 

M. Ann Vihel, Program Officer, 
Office of International Conferences 
(OIC), is serving as Secretary of Dele- 
gation to the Third Session of the Dip- 
lomatic Conference on the Reaffirma- 
tion and Development of International 
Humanitarian Law Applicable in 
Armed Conflicts. The meeting is being 
held in Geneva, April 21 to June 11. 

H. Scott Witmer, II, OIC Adminis- 
trative Officer, recently made a survey 
trip to Vancouver, British Columbia, 
in connection with the HABITAT Con- 
ference to be held there May 27 to June 
11. 

Alfred J. McGinness served as Ad- 
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ministrative Officer for the U.S. Dele- 
gation to CIEC—3rd Commission 
Meetings, held in Paris April 20-28. 

June Ward has joined the secretarial 
staff in OIC. She succeeds Mary P. 
Flynn, who was assigned to FSI Lan- 
guage Training before leaving for as- 
signment in Dakar. 

Sheila Allena has joined the secreta- 
rial staff in IO/EX/IR. 

Molly Williamson, formerly the 
UNP, has been detailed to the UN Sec- 
retariat. 

Janet Hanifin, formerly in PPR, has 
transferred to OES. 


UNITED STATES MISSIONS 


Ambassador William W. Scranton, 
U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions, addressed the Allentown- 
Lehigh Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing in Allentown, Pennsylvania, on 
April 6. 

Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, was the U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the meeting of the 
Economic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific held in Bangkok 
from March 24 to April 2. 

Ambassador Bennett addressed the 
Georgia Agribusiness Council, Inc., 
meeting in Atlanta on February 19. He 
delivered The Great Issues Keynote 
Address to the National Student Con- 
ference at The Citadel in Charleston, 
S.C., on March 4, and on March 13 he 
addressed the National Conference of 
the Columbia University Scholastic 
Press Association at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York City. 

Ambassador Bennett addressed the 
America-Australian Association 
luncheon in honor of Australian 
Foreign Minister Andrew S. Peacock 
at The River Club in New York on 
March 16. On April 23 he spoke before 
the Phoenix and Arizona United Na- 
tions Association in Phoenix. On April 
22 The Southampton, England, Boys 
Choir here on a cultural exchange visit 
to Southampton, Pennsylvania, was 
greeted by Ambassador Bennett when 
they visited the United Nations. 

Robert W. Kitchen, Jr., Minister 
Counselor and Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative on the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, also 
attended the Bangkok meeting as Al- 
ternate U.S. Representative. From 
there he went on to represent the 
United States at the Fourth Session of 
the UNEP Governing Council Meeting 
in Nairobi. 

Ambassador Barbara M. White, Al- 
ternate U.S. Representative for Spe- 
cial Political Affairs, took a speaking 
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NAIROBI—FSO Edward P. Noziglia, left, presents his credentials as U.S. Representative to 


the United Nations Environment Program (UNEP) to UNEP Executive Director Mostafa K. 
Tolba, right. Looking on is Anthony D. Marshall, former U.S. representative to UNEP. 


tour of five Canadian cities in Feb- 
ruary. She addressed the Carleton 
University School of International Af- 
fairs at Ottawa on February 16 and 17; 
the Canadian Institute for International 
Relations and the UNA, February 18; 
the University of Alberta and the 
Canadian University Overseas Serv- 
ices League of Edmonton, February 
19; and the Winnipeg Chapter of the 
United Nations Association on Feb- 
ruary 20. 

On April 1 Ambassador White ad- 
dressed the National Leadership Semi- 
nar of Church Women United at the 
Church Center for the United Nations. 
On April 12 she spoke before the 
United Nations Hospitality Committee 
for the United Nations. 

Laurence Garufi, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Public Affairs, con- 
ducted briefings for the following 
groups in March and April: U.S. Dele- 
gation to the National High School 
Model United Nations, March 11; 
Parker High School Model United Na- 
tions group and the Brookdale Com- 
munity College, March 14; U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Larchmont Junior High 
School Model United Nations and the 
Model United Nations High School 
Students from Illinois, March 16; U.S. 
Delegation to the National Model 
United Nations from Mount St. Mary’s 
College in California, April 14; and 
the Westchester, Pa., High School 
United Nations Seminar and the Ocean 
County, N.J., Community College, 
April 21. 

John Howison, Senior Adviser for 
Political Affairs, delivered the keynote 


address to the opening session of the 
National High School Model United 
Nations on March 11. On March 22 he 
briefed groups from the University of 
Indiana at Kokomo and Windom Col- 
lege, Vt..He briefed the Columbia 
University School of Journalism on 
March 30 and, on March 31, addressed 
the Ralph Bunche Institute United Na- 
tions Seminar. On April 7 Mr. How- 
ison addressed the Washington United 
Nations Hospitality Committee and, 
on April 22, he delivered the keynote 
address to the Rye Country Day School 
Model United Nations in Rye, N.Y. 

James E. Baker, Adviser, Economic 
and Social Affairs, briefed the students 
from the Columbia University School 
of Journalism and the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank International Bankers United 
Nations Seminar on March 31. On 
April 6 he addressed the one-day insti- 
tute on ‘‘Changing the World 
Economic Order,”’ sponsored by the 
Office for World Justice and Peace of 
the Archdiocese of New York. On 
April 14 Mr. Baker briefed the Faculty 
Advisers to the National Model United 
Nations. 

Jay K. Katzen, Adviser, Political 
and Security Affairs, addressed a 
group from the National War College 
on its United Nations visit on February 
14. On February 26 he briefed students 
from Drew University and, on March 
10, briefed students from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Mr. Katzen par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on Af- 
rica on April 2 at Colorado State Uni- 
versity at Fort Collins, Colo. On April 
7 he spoke to students from Indiana 
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CONFERENCE—Shown at the CENTO Economic Committee meeting in Washington are, 
left to right, Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney Sober, NEA, Chairman and U.S. Repre- 
sentative; M. Arthur Reich, AID; Mrs. Sevinc Kislali, CENTO Secretariat; William J. Richter, 


AID; Stephen E. Palmer, Jr., U.S. Alternate Representative; and David T. Morrison, NEA/RA 


University and Purdue University of 


Indianapolis. On April 16 and 17 Mr. 
Katzen was in Colorado to address a 
luncheon meeting of the United Na- 
tions Association of Denver and the 
Model United Nations at the Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado at Greeley. 

On March 19 Mr. Howison, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Katzen, Richard Seifman 
and Lois Matteson briefed participants 
in the Columbia University Interna- 
tional Fellows program. 

John Kriendler, Adviser, Political 
and Security Affairs, was the U.S. Es- 
cort Officer of the United Nations Vis- 
iting Mission to the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, February 27 to 
April 7. During the trip, the group vis- 
ited 25 islands in all of the six territory 
districts, making stops at the district 
centers and the outer islands, when 
possible. 

Robert Rosenstock, Adviser, Legal 
Affairs, addressed the League of 
Women Voters of Nassau County on 
April 14. : 

Stafford Mousky, Adviser, 
Economic and Social Affairs, briefed 
students from North Park College, 
Chicago, on April 9. 

Tucker Scully, Law of the Sea Dele- 
gation, spoke on the Law of the Sea 
before groups from the University of 
Vermont on March 22 and the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island on April 5. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Monroe Leigh, the Legal Adviser, 
addressed the annual banquet of the 
Virginia Journal of International Law 
in Charlottesville, Va., on April 10. 


The subject of his speech was 
‘*Sovereign Immunity.’’ On April 29 
Mr. Leigh addressed a Law Day Din- 
ner of the Dallas Bar Association and 
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the Southwestern Legal Foundation in 
Dallas, Tex. The subject of that talk 
was **The Challenge of Transnational 
Wrongdoing to the Rule of Law.”’ 

George H. Aldrich, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, is heading the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the Third Session of the Dip- 
lomatic Conference on the Reaffirma- 
tion and Development of International 
Humanitarian Law Applicable in 
Armed Conflicts being held in Geneva 
from April 21 to June 11. Other mem- 
bers of the Office of the Legal Adviser 
accompanying Ambassador Aldrich 
are Ronald J. Bettauer, Deputy As- 
sistant Legal Adviser for Oceans, En- 
vironment and Scientific Affairs; 
Michael J. Matheson, Attorney- 
Adviser; and Lucie E. Raymond, Sec- 
retary. 

Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, represented the United 
States at the meeting of the Commit- 
tee on International Investment and 
Multinational Enterprises, held in 
Paris April 28 to 30. 

Gordon B. Baldwin, Counselor for 
International Law, spoke at Hamlin 
University in St. Paul on April 13. 
The subject of his talk was ‘*Toward 
an Equilibrium in Executive/Con- 
gressional Relations.”’ 

Ambassador Richard D. Kearney, 
Member, International Law Commis- 
sion, was Vice Chairman and Alfter- 
nate Representative of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Ninth Session of the 
United Nations Commission on Inter- 
national Trade Law held in New York 
from April 12 to May 7. John A. 
Boyd, Attorney-Adviser, was also a 
member of the Delegation. 

David H. Small, Attorney-Adviser, 
has been designated Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. 


Louis G. Fields, Jr., Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Special Functional 
Problems, gave an address to the 
Foreign Area Officer Course at Fort 
Bragg, N.C., on March 23. The sub- 
ject of his talk was ‘‘International 
Law in Foreign Policy Decisionmak- 
ing.” 

Arthur W. Rovine, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, gave a talk 
to students at the Albany Law School, 
Albany, N.Y., April 5 on current 
problems with respect to treaties and 
executive agreements. 

Jean U. Bailly, Attorney-Adviser in 
the Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Oceans, Environment and 
Scientific Affairs, was a U.S. Repre- 
sentative at the OECD Ad Hoc Group 
Meetings on Trans-Frontier Pollution, 
held in Paris March 31 to April 2. 

Stephen R. Bond, Attorney- 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Economic and 
Business Affairs, was an Adviser to 
the U.S. Delegation to the meeting of 
the OECD Ad Hoc Policy Group on 
Multinational Enterprises Committee 
for Scientific and Technological Pol- 
icy, held in Paris April 12 and 13. 

Lucy A. Hummer, Attorney- 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Management, par- 
ticipated in the NEA and EUR Consu- 
lar Conferences held in Tunis and 
London in April. Ms. Hummer spoke 
to the conference participants on the 
legal implications of the Privacy and 
Freedom of Information Acts. 

Donna S. Clapp, Secretary, re- 
signed in April to work in private 
business. 

Patricia A. Toomey, a new em- 
ployee with the Department, joined 
the Office of the Legal Adviser as a 
Secretary on April 19. 

B. Keith Huffman, Jr., Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Near Eastern and 
Soith Asian Affairs, resigned effec- 
tive April 9 to enter the private prac- 
tice of law. 


Medical Services 


Dr. Frank K. Johnson, Coordinator 
of the Drug Abuse and Mental Health 
Programs, was the recipient of an hon- 
orary citation presented by the Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Interna- 
tional Education at a recent meeting in 
Atlantic City, N. J. The citation, a 
photograph of Dr. Johnson lecturing to 
a group of Educators in Dar-es- 
Salaam, was signed by two hundred 
School Administrators. 

Dr. Martin S. Wolfe, specialist in 
tropical medicine, attended the post- 
graduate course in trauma at Johns 
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Hopkins Medical School in Baltimore 
March 17-19. 

Dr. F. Benedict Lanahan, Director 
of Health Room Services, traveled to 
Boston to attend **The Management of 
Medical and Surgical Emergencies”’ 
held at Harvard University School of 
Medicine April 25-29. 

M/MED personnel attending train- 
ing during April included: Dorothy M. 
Ferrell, Office Management; Rosa 
B. Diggs, Loretta Baker, Barbara 
Wigglesworth, Clarie Williams, Diane 
Harrison, Lois Daris, Allen Ferreira 
and Robert B. Olney, M.D., Magnetic 
Card Typewriter II Training Seminar; 
Mary C. Nicholas, Clarie B. Williams, 
Mildred Guillory, and Shirley Hender- 
son, Basic Communications I; Johnnie 
L. Jackson, Blood Bank Training; 
Fern E. Hauser, Community Action 
Seminar and Department Clerical 
Orientation. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober addressed the USIA-PAO Con- 
ference held at the U.S. Information 
Agency on March 5. He discussed 
U.S. policy in the Middle East. On 
March 17 and on April 20, Mr. Sober 
addressed two separate groups of U.S. 
businessmen who were in Washington 
participating in an Executive/ 
Diplomat Seminar. The subject of his 
talks on those occasions was **Busi- 
ness Prospects in the Middle East.”’ 

Between March 29 and April 9, Mr. 
Sober traveled to Tunis and Colombo 
to participate in two NEA Regional 
Commercial Officers Conferences. He 
also stopped in Cairo and Jidda for 
consultations with Egyptian and Saudi 
officials and with the Embassy staffs 
there. 

Francois M. Dickman, Director, 
Arabian Peninsula Affairs (NEA/ 
ARP), spoke before the International 
Management and Development Insti- 
tute meeting held in Washington, 
D.C., on April 6 on ‘The Middle East 
and OPEC—A View from State.’’ 

Walter B. Smith, Il, Director, Israel 
and Arab-Israel Affairs (NEA/IAI), 
spoke on the Middle East conflict be- 
fore the current class of the NATO De- 
fense College during a visit to the De- 
partment on April 13. 

James Cheek, Deputy Director, Re- 
gional Affairs (NEA/RA), participated 
in an April 6 Washington Visitation 
Program for 50 members of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, Area Chamber of 
Commerce which was hosted by the 
Ohio Congressional delegation. Mr. 
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Cheek gave a briefing and answered 
questions on U.S. policy in the Middle 
East. 

Harry M. Montgomery, Jr., Re- 
gional Commercial Coordinator, 
NEA/RA, participated in Commercial 
Conferences for the Middle East and 
North Africa, held March 30 to April | 
in Tunis, and for South Asia, held in 
Colombo, April 6-8. 

H. Freeman Matthews, Jr., left the 
Bureau on April 26 for his new as- 
signment as Deputy Chief of Mission 
at Embassy Cairo. Mr. Matthews has 
been succeeded as Director for Egypt 
by Daniel O. Newberry, formerly Di- 
rector, CU/NEA. 

Ambassador Edward W. Mulcahy, 
Tunisia, attended the Anglo-North 
American Parliamentary Conference 
on Africa in Ayrshire, Scotland, April 
20-23. 

Ambassador to Kuwait Frank Maes- 
trone consulted in the Bureau prior to 
departing for his post in May. 


Larry Pope, Political Officer, Em- 
bassy Libya, was on consultation in 
NEA/AEN prior to home leave and de- 
parture for his new assignment to 
Princeton University for advanced 
area studies. 

Reed Fendrick also consulted in 
NEA/AEFN prior to his departure for 
Rabat as Junior Political Officer. 

Vittorio Brod, Political Officer 
from Rabat, was on consultation here 
prior to assignment to Cairo as Politi- 
cal Officer. 

Ambassador Robert Neumann from 
Rabat was in the Department on con- 
sultation prior to retirement. 

Other personnel consulting recently 
in the Bureau included: Wyatt 
Johnson, Consul, Guayaquil, assigned 
to Embassy Amman; Charles E. 
Nichols, C&R Administrative Assist- 
ant, newly assigned to the Department; 
and Frances D. Howell, Consular Of- 
ficer from San Jose, assigned to Em- 
bassy Tehran. 


iZMiIR—Ambassador William B. Macomber, who visited here from Ankara recently, is shown 
with members of the Consulate General/USIS/DEA staff on the office balcony. Among those 
pictured with Ambassador Macomber, who is in the first standing row, is Consul General 
James D. Moffett, first on the right in the second standing row. 
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Oceans and International 


Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Ambassador Frederick Irving was 
sworn in as the new Assistant Secre- 
tary for Oceans and International En- 
vironmental and Scientific Affairs on 
April 28. 

Marshall Green, Coordinator for 
Population Affairs (OES/CP), spoke 
on ‘*‘Dimensions and Implications of 
World Population Growth’’ at the Cen- 
ter for Area and Country Studies at the 
Foreign Service Institute April 23. 

Myron B. Kratzer, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Nuclear Energy and 
Energy Technology Affairs (OES/ 
NET), consulted with Embassy offi- 
cials in London, March 27-29. Mr. 
Kratzer also attended the Aspen-Berlin 
Institute Workshop in Berlin, March 
29 to April 2. 

Rozanne L. Ridgway, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs (OES/OFA), entered 
into discussions with U.S. and Mexi- 
can officials to explore a possible basis 
for negotiations on fisheries matters; 
the talks were held in New York, April 
21-26. 

Harold D. Bengelsdorf, Director, 
Office of Program Review and De- 
velopment (OES/NET/RD), attended a 


conference at Stanford University on 
U.S./Japan relations in the field of 
peaceful nuclear development, April 
28-30. 

David N. Jenkins, Office of Pro- 
gram Implementation (OES/NET/IM), 
spoke on “‘International Cooperation 
in Nuclear Energy’’ at Pennsylvania 
State University on April 23. 

Bill L. Long, Office of Environmen- 
tal Affairs (OES/ENP/EN), partici- 
pated in discussions with officials 
from Great Britain and France on anew 
ozone monitoring agreement. The 
talks were held at Paris, April 11-16. 


Personnel 


Carol C. Laise, Director General of 
the Foreign Service, met on March 26 
with a group of undergraduate students 
from Dartmouth College who were 
spending a day visiting the Department 
as a possible prelude to a career in 
foreign affairs. 

Arthur I. Wortzel, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Personnel, addressed the 
124th Junior Foreign Service officer’s 
class at its graduation ceremony on 
April 16. 

Mr. Wortzel spoke to the Advanced 
Consular Course on personnel policies 
on April 19. 

N. Shaw Smith is the new Director of 


the Office of Program Coordination 
(DG/PC). He replaced Mr. Wortzel in 
that position. 

A Professional Development Work- 
ing Group was established recently and 
its work is now underway. The task 
force’s mandate is to make a series of 
action recommendations to the Board 
of Professional Development on June 
30 in the areas of manpower planning, 
executive development and the 
specialist functions. The full-time 
staff consists of Adrian A. Basora, 
Vernard A. Lanphier, John Lloyd, III, 
David W. Loving and Dan J. Thal. 

Peter S. Bridges, Director of the Of- 
fice of Performance Evaluation 
(PER/PE), visited Eastern Kentucky 
University at Richmond, Kentucky, on 
April 7 and 8. While there he spoke at 
the University International Relations 
Club and with undergraduate students 
on the Foreign Service as a career. He 
also participated in a seminar on public 
administration and was interviewed on 
radio and television. 

Eleanor Clifford of PER/PE at- 
tended the Supervisory Studies Semi- 
nar sponsored by FSI at Harpers Ferry, 
West Virginia, April 11-16. 

Theresa Healy, Deputy Examiner 
and Recruitment Officer with the 
Foreign Service Board of Examiners 
(REE/BEX), participated on April 24 
at a seminar on ‘‘Women in Manage- 
ment,’’ sponsored by New York Uni- 
versity. The following weekend, she 
took part in a conference on ‘‘Woman 
as Manager,’’ sponsored by the John 
F. Kennedy School of Government at 
Harvard. 

REE/BEX continues to maintain a 
heavy schedule of junior officer oral 
examinations, both in Washington and 
in selected cities throughout the United 
States. During May, traveling panels 
were scheduled to visit Chicago, San 
Francisco, Denver and Los Angeles. 

Since September, Employment Di- 
vision (REE/EMP) recruiters have vis- 
ited 11 cities in the Northeast, Mid- 
west and Far West sections of the coun- 
try to recruit men and women for sup- 
port staff positions in the Department 
and Foreign Service. Dolores Biers- 
bach, Kenneth Dufresne, Muriel 
Moore, Joseph McGuire, and Janice 
Singleton, using the facilities of State 
Employment Service and Civil Service 
offices, interviewed hundreds of can- 


didates for Civil Service and Foreign 
Service positions. 

In addition, recruiters have visited 
more than 50 business schools and 
junior colleges throughout the coun- 
try, including a recent visit to Haskell 
Indian Junior College in Lawrence, 
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TO ASSIST CHILDREN—Deputy Assistant Secretary for African Affairs Charles A. James, 
right, presents a check for $7,200 in Special Self-Help funds from the U.S. Government to 
John Sharon, President of the Board of Directors of Washington’s Children’s Hospital. The 
money will be used to buy surgical equipment and supplies for two small children’s hospitals 
in Mauritius. Shown, left to right, are Edwin E. Segall, AF; Mr. Sharon, Dr. Judson Randolf, 
Chief Surgeon, Children’s Hospital, who plans to go to Mauritius to give lectures on the new 
equipment and do demonstration surgery there; Mauritius Ambassador to the U.S. Pierre 
Balancy, U.S. Ambassador to Mauritius Philip Manhard, and Mr. James. 
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SPECIAL AGENT CLASS Xi—Members of Special Agent Class XI pose for a class picture with Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security Victor 
H. Dikeos. Shown, left to right, are Gene Bishop, Henry Cohen, George Frattodi, Ronald Dailey, Walker Trussell, Bill Penn, Steven Cox, Mark 
Boyette, Robert Morris, Clifton Flowers, Arthur Maurel, Paul Geaneas, Paul Vogel, Alan Bigler, Richard Sartain, John Tello, Shep Kelly, Dary! 


Rashkin, Mr. Dikeos, Phil Cassidy, William Mullin, and Jerry Wilson. 


Kansas, by William Magee. EMP re- 
cruiting activities are producing suffi- 
cient candidates to meet the Depart- 
ment’s support staff needs for the re- 
mainder of FY-1976. 

John Sinozich, James Pullig, and 
Charles Skoda of the Office of Position 
and Pay Management (PER/PPM), 
have been traveling in Europe, Africa, 
Latin America, and Asia on a survey 
related to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion/Office of Management and 
Budget salary comparability study. 

Dorothy K. Turner, PER/PPM, 
completed a three-day course in the 
new Factor Evaluation System given 
by the Civil Service Commission at the 
Thomas Circle Training Center. 

John A. Boyle, Chief of Career De- 
velopment for Economic/Commercial 
officers in the Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments Divi- 
sion (CDA/FS), participated in the 
NEA Commercial Officers Conference 
in Tunis March 30 to April |. He also 
visited U.S. Embassies in Rome and 
Bonn and the Consulate General in 
Frankfurt where he gave presentations 
on personnel policies and trends. 

Gordon Holt has come from Can- 
berra to be a career development offi- 
cer in CDA/FS/A-C&R. He replaced 
Robert Feathers who moved to the 
CDA/FS/AF assignments branch as a 
personnel officer replacing Dorothy 
Magee who has been assigned to Mon- 
rovia as personnel officer. 
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Bonnie Bailey has joined the EUR 
branch of CDA/FS as a secretary. She 
previously served in Sydney. 

PER launched its internal orienta- 
tion program the week of April 5. 

JoAnne Gugino left PER/MGT after 
a year of service to join the staff of 
D/LOS, the Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence. 

Margaret Adams has returned to 
PER/MGT/OS after a prolonged ill- 
ness. 

Arthur G. Jones, a retired Foreign 
Service officer, is working with the 
Local Personnel Division in the area of 
local employee position classification. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


PM Director George S. Vest tes- 
tified on March 25 before the House 
Committee on International Relations, 
Subcommittee on International Secu- 
rity and Scientific Affairs. The subject 
before the Subcommittee was First Use 
of Nuclear Weapons. 

Deputy Director Thomas Stern will 
be leaving in June for Seoul where he 
has been assigned as Deputy Chief of 
Mission. Richard Ericson, the present 
DCM at Seoul, will replace Mr. Stern 
in PM. 

Charles C. Flowerree, Director of 
the Office of International Security 
Policy (PM/ISP), attended a security 
issues symposium on ‘‘Strategy, Al- 
liances, and Military Power: Changing 


Roles’’ at the Strategic Studies Insti- 
tute of the Army War College at Car- 
lisle Barracks, Pa., March 21-23. On 
March 25 he spoke at the Auerbach 
Service Bureau for Connecticut Or- 
ganizations in Hartford on the subject 
of *‘A Look at US Foreign Policy as It 
Responds to the Pressures of a Chang- 
ing Global Balance of Power.”’ 

John A. Graham of PM/ISP was in 
Brussels March 22-26 to attend meet- 
ings of the NATO Nuclear Planning 
Group. On April 8 Mr. Graham spoke 
to students and faculty groups at the 
University of Massachusetts in 
Amherst and on the 9th to the Ameri- 
can Issues Forum sponsored by Dutch- 
ess Community College in Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y. 

Archelaus R. Turrentine, PM/ISP, 
visited Aberdeen Proving Grounds on 
April | with a group of European Par- 
liamentarians from the North Atlantic 
Assembly to observe the US XM-1 
tank prototype competition. The group 
also visited SACLANT the following 
day for discussions with Admiral Isaac 
Kidd on NATO standardization and 
other issues. 

Several members of the Office of 
Disarmament and Arms Control 
(PM/DCA) participated in various 
arms control negotiations recently. 
Edward Ifft, the Deputy Director, took 
part in the NATO Disarmament Ex- 
perts’ Meeting in Brussels and then 
replaced Hugh D. Camitta on the 
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morning session, Lawrence S. Eag- 
leburger, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management, met with the group dur- 
ing a luncheon at the Foreign Service 
Club. Joan Colbert, PA/PP/CS, served 
as Bureau coordinator for the event. 

Seventeen university professors par- 
ticipated in the Department’s 
Scholar-Diplomat Seminar on African 
Affairs, April 5—9. Participants at- 
tended sessions with Department offi- 
cers during the seminar, and met with 
Senator Dick Clark’s (D.-Iowa) staff 
on Capitol Hill. A tour of the African 
Museum and a meeting with Edward 
Olusola Sanu, Ambassador of Nigeria, 
at the Nigerian Embassy highlighted 
the week’s activities. Gregory Gay, 
AF/P, and Marie Bland, PA/PP/CS, 
coordinated the seminar. 

The second and third in a new series 
of regional foreign policy ‘*Town 
Meetings’’ scheduled in five cities this 
spring were held in Portland on April 8 
and San Francisco on April 10. The 
meetings, sponsored jointly by the De- 
partment and the World Affairs Coun- 
cils of Oregon and Northern Califor- 
nia, were designed to give senior 
policy-makers in the Department an 


IN APPRECIATION—Louis Wozar, President, Sister Cities International, left, presents John 
Richardson, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs, a plaque expres- 
sing appreciation for the support of the Sister City program from the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. To Mr. Wozar’s right are Congressman Charles W. Whalen, Jr., R.-Ohio, 
and Congressman Norman Y. Mineta, D.-Calif., who participated in the luncheon honoring 
the Bureau in the Nation’s Capitol. Founded 20 years ago at a White House Conference 
called by President Eisenhower, the Sister Cityiprogram now links more than 580 U.S. cities 
with over 730 cities in 77 countries around the world. The cities carry out exchanges in the 


professional, technical, youth, cultural and other fields. 


SALT Delegation in Geneva. While in 
Geneva Mr. Ifft also served as an ex- 
pert to the U.S. CCD Delegation. In 


the latter part of March, Homer R. 
Phelps spelled Robert Martin at the 
Peaceful Nuclear Explosion negotia- 
tions in Moscow. 


Public Affairs 


Secretary Kissinger traveled to Dal- 
las on March 22 where he delivered a 
speech entitled ‘‘Foreign Policy and 
National Security’’ at a dinner spon- 
sored by Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity and the Dallas Council on World 
Affairs. The speech was followed by a 
question-and-answer period. On 
March 23 he met with newspaper pub- 
lishers and other media repre- 
sentatives, discussed issues of concern 
with city and regional leaders and held 
a press conference. 

On April 8 the Secretary delivered a 
statement entitled ‘‘The Law of the 
Sea: A Test of International Coopera- 
tion’’ in New York City before the 
Foreign Policy Association, the U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, and the U.N. Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. He also met with the 
editorial board of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and a group of New York busi- 
nessmen. A week later he visited 


Pheonix where, before an audience of 


2000, he presented a speech entitled 
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‘**A Strong Foreign Policy for a Confi- 
dent America.’’ In addition, he con- 
ducted a meeting with area leaders. 

Ambassador John E. Reinhardt, As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
accompanied the Secretary on these 
trips; Tracy Hughes, Karen Gardner, 
Elizabeth Bollman, Kim Flower and 
Laura Fuller of the PA Bureau’s 
Speakers Division provided advance 
support. 

On March 31 PA sponsored a special 
briefing for members of the Advertis- 
ing Council in conjunction with the 
organization’s 32nd Annual 
Washington Conference. The Secre- 
tary addressed the 250 chief executives 
of major corporations and their wives 
at a luncheon in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room. C. Woods Vest, Conferences 
and Seminars Division (PA/PP/CS), 
served as the Bureau coordinator for 
the event. 


On April | over 30 members of the 
Public Members Association attended 
a two-hour foreign policy briefing held 
in the Department as part of the As- 
sociation’s annual visit to 
Washington. Speaking to the group 
were Ambassador Reinhardt, Helmet 
Sonnenfeldt, Counselor of the De- 
partment; Ambassador Robert Sayre, 
Inspector General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice; and Arthur R. Day, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs. Following the 


opportunity to hear the opinions of 
local citizens on foreign policy issues. 

Participating in the Portland and San 
Francisco back-to-back meetings were 
Ambassador William E. Schaufele, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary for African Af- 
fairs; Samuel W. Lewis, Assistant 
Secretary for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs; John Armitage, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for European Af- 
fairs; and William H. Luers, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs. Also attending the meetings 
were Ambassador Reinhardt and 
Charles W. Bray, III, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Public Affairs. Ms. 
Colbert and Mr. Vest served as confer- 
ence managers. 

While in Portland on April 8, Mr. 
Lewis spoke to the World Affairs 
Council of Oregon at a special dinner 
session. 

In order to strengthen the Depart- 
ment’s partnership with the American 
people and to build a broader and 
deeper foundation of public support 
for U.S. foreign policy, the Bureau of 
Public Affairs has established an Or- 
ganization Liaison Staff (OLS) in 
PA/PP, with Ilmar Heinaru as Director 
and Robert Anders as Organization 
Liaison Officer. Mr Heinaru will also 
retain his present position and duties as 
chief of the Conferences and Seminars 
Division in PA/PP. 

The principal goals for the newly 
established OLS are (1) to reestablish 
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liaison with the major national non- 
governmental organizations; (2) to 
keep them informed on important 
foreign policy statements of particular 
interest; (3) to assist representatives of 
other bureaus in direct communication 
with these organizations on issues of 
mutual interest; (4) to encourage other 
bureaus to improve their own relations 
with organizations exclusively in- 
terested in the work of that bureau; and 
(5) to maintain active liaison with H on 
organizational interest to both 
bureaus. 

Allen Kitchens of the Historical Of- 
fice (PA/HO) attended meetings of the 
Association of Asian Studies at To- 
ronto March 18-21. He participated in 
sessions on the political role of the 
Japanese Imperial Army, Japanese as- 
similation policies in Korea and 
Taiwan, poverty in South Asia, and the 
East Asian expertise of the U.S. 
Foreign Service. 

Similarly, Stephen Kane, also of 
PA/HO, attended meetings of the Latin 
American Studies Association at At- 
lanta March 24-28. Discussions in- 
cluded nationalization problems, 
negotiations for a new Panama Canal 
Treaty, the role of the military in Latin 
American politics, human rights, and 
economic development. 

Frederick Aandahl and William 
Slany, PA/HO, visited St. Louis April 
8 and 9 to attend meetings of the Or- 
ganization of American Historians and 
the Society for Historians of American 
Foreign Relations. The former group 
discussed two centuries of interdepen- 
dence, recent scholarship on the Soviet 
Union, and the Hiss-Chambers ques- 
tion. The latter considered the use of 
classified government documents and 
the foreign policy of the American Re- 
volution. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Leonard F. Walentynowicz, the 
Administrator of SCA, was the princi- 
pal speaker at the annual meeting of the 
American Immigration and Citizen- 
ship Conference held in New York on 
April 9. 

Mr. Walentynowicz chaired the 
European Consular Conference held in 
London April 12-15. On April 19 he 
was a guest on the WTTG-TV program 
‘*Panorama’’ for a discussion of 
American citizens who are incarcer- 
ated in Mexico. 

Loren E. Lawrence, the Deputy 
Administrator, chaired Consular con- 
ferences held in New Delhi and 
Tunisia. While abroad Mr. Lawrence 
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GUEST SPEAKER—Deputy Assistant Secretary for Communications Willis E. Naeher, second 
from left, spoke at the monthly luncheon meeting of the National Capital Chapter of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Pioneer Association (ITPA) on January 22 on “The Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Service, a Media of Communications.” At left is Lt. Gen. Lee Paschall, Manager, NCS, 
and Director, DCA. On Mr. Naeher’s left are Charles R. Rambo, President, ITPA; Maj. Gen. 
Robert Sadler, Director, Communications-Electronics, JCS; E. Gallageher, President, WUI, In- 
ternational; Col. F. Ban Laethem, Military Secretary, MCEB, and Ed Fenstermacher, Chief, 
Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Service, Department of State. 


also consulted with consular officials 
in Tehran, Athens and Beirut. 

J. Donald Blevins, Deputy Director 
for Operations, Visa Office, and 
James E. Kiley, Deputy Director of the 
Office of Special Consular Services, 
attended the London, New Delhi and 
Tunis Consular conferences. While 
abroad, Mr. Blevins and Mr. Kiley 
consulted with consular officials in Is- 
tanbul, Tehran, Rome, Paris, Hong 
Kong and Madrid. 

SCA officers attending courses re- 
cently included Donald D. Casteel and 
Herbert R. Newmaster, on *‘Intelli- 
gence and Foreign Policy,’’ and An- 
drew Antippas who attended a two- 
week segment of the Advanced Consu- 
lar Course held at FSI. 

Foreign Service officers consulting 


with Bureau officials included: Donald 
E. Mudd, Damascus to Monterrey; 
John A. Vieira, Jidda to Port Moresby; 
Janet Petronis, Cairo to London; Mark 
W. Willis, Jidda; William Pierce, 
Damascus; James Reid, Bombay to 
Paris; Thomas Ferguson, Managua to 
Mexico City; Francis D. Howell, San 
Jose to Tehran; Linda M. Mathers, 
Frankfurt. 

Also, Kirk-Patrick Kotula, Ciudad 
Juarez to Tegucigalpa; Bruce Keeling, 
Georgetown; Kenneth C. Brill, Accra; 
Ken Keller, Guayaquil to Ottawa; Er- 
nest B. Gutierrez, Frankfurt; Theodore 
B. Dobbs, Department to Edinburgh; 
Marie T. Huhtala, Department to 
Chiang Mai; Donald R. Tremblay; Pre- 
toria to Manila; and Hobart Luppi, Is- 
lamabad to Vancouver. 


UPON RETIREMENT—G. Ryder Forbes of the Visa Office (SCA/VO), second from right, re- 
ceives a farewell memento from his colleagues as he retires following 34 years of Government 
service. Pictured with him at the ceremony are, from left, SCA/VO Director Julio J. Arias, making 
the presentation; Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs; and J. Donald Blevins, Deputy Director for Operations, SCA/VO. 
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PERSONNEL 
foreign service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adams, Thomas Clue, JOC 
Ahern, Paul L. Jr., M 

Alsop, Frank A., A/OC/PE 
Anderson, Phyllis Sachiko, JOC 
Bainbridge, John R., A/SY/T 
Barreyro, Hector P., JOC 

Beal, Ann Louise, Buenos Aires 
Besheer, Marie, Yaounde 
Bigler, Alan O., A/SY/! 

Black, Edward J., H 

Bohrer, Thomas H., JOC 
Bonner, James D., Bangkok 
Bouton, Jane P., Mexico 
Boyett, Mark C., A/SY/! 

Bray, Steven B., A/SY/! 
Burgener, Lynn W., S/IG 
Caicedo, Elton K., Mexico 
Conyngham, Carole B., JOC 
Crocker, Thomas E., JOC 
Crowe, James M., A/SY/! 

Curry, Valerie P., Bamako 
Davenport, Walter N., Jr., JOC 
Davis, Marion Ryan, Guadalajara 
Dewitt, Seymour C., A/SY/! 
Dixon, Timothy J., A/SY/! 
Duhart, George A., Dacca 
Dumont, Barbara G., Paris 
Dykes, David W., A/OC/PE 
Erickson, L. John, Abidjan 
Flowers, Clifton W., A/SY/! 
Foulger, Thomas F., JOC 
Goldstein, George L., A/OC/PE 
Gonzalez, Elva M., Buenos Aires 
Greene, Earle S., isiamabad 
Grossman, Marc I., JOC 
Hackett, James T., ACDA/U.S. 
Harnish, Reno L., ttl, JOC 
Hasness, Randell K., Lusaka 
Hayne, Amanda Church, Mexico 
Higgins, Margaret M., Kabul 
Hirst, Dennis F., Brasilia 

Hodai, Kathleen V., JOC 
Hogard, Stephen B., JOC 
Hollingworth, Lisa A., A/SY/! 
Hood, Walter J., Lagos 
Hoyesen, Harold G., A/SY/T 
imbrie, William, Ill, JOC 
ishkanian, Albert P., Kinshasa 
Jenkins, Thomas S., A/SY/| 
Johnson, Barbara Jo, San Salvador 
Jones, Robert D., Lima 

Kong, Allen Sung Hu, JOC 
Kruchko, Stephen J., A/SY/! 
Laberge, Walter B., NATO 
Lekson, John M., JOC 

Levine, Lillie, Montreal 

Lindh, Patricia S., CU 

Loomer, Marguerita H., Lagos 
Lucero, Esther L., Buenos Aires 
Malinowski, Michael E., JOC 
Mayhew, Jonathan C., JOC 
McCubbin, John G., SCA/PPT 
McElroy, William G., M/EEO 
McLeese, William Vincent, JOC 
Milton, Lee B., Islamabad 
Mizell, Louis R., Jr., A/SY/I 
Morris, Robert E., A/SY/| 
Murphy, John C., A/SY/I 
Okada, Thomas M., JOC 
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Pearson, William R., JOC 

Perlow, Howard T., JOC 

Porter, Robert C., Jr., JOC 

Powell, Keith, ll, JOC 

Purcell, James Nelson, Jr., CU/EX/BM 
Ramey, William L., Sao Paulo 
Renke, Lorraine P., Bogota 
Richardson, Joseph Perry, JOC 
Rudd, Neil C., FADRC/DA 

Scheider, Susan H., Mexico 
Schrock, Albert E., JOC 

Shuman, A. Dell, Yaounde 

Smith, Elaine B., San Salvador 
Smith, Katherine H., JOC 

Soper, Charles F., A/SY/T 

Stuart, Diane Sue, Lisbon 

Swigert, James W., JOC 

Tehaan, Evelyn M., Madrid 

Tello, John L., A/SY/! 

Thalacker, Donald D., Te! Aviv 
Trussell, Walker C., A/SY/! 

Walls, Carolyn S., Niamey 

Washer, Frederick R., BF/FS/WFC 
Watts, Richard J., A/SY/! 

Wood, Richard C., JOC 

Woody, Ronnie D., JOC 

Wright, Judith Ann Donham, Mexico 
Zavada, Julianna Hildegard, A/OPR/GS 


TRANSFERS 


Allen, Betty C., Phnom Penh to EA 
Anderson, Glenn Alfred, Bangkok to 
Frankfurt 
Armijo, Elsie M., Buenos Aires to Guadala- 
jara 
Barnhart, Marcella J., USUN to Tokyo 
Barrett, Christopher B., Hong Kong to 
Cairo 
Bender, Geraldine M., Khartoum to Berlin 
Berges, Beverly Jean, Caracas to Muscat 
Betts, David A., Manila to Munich 
Bisdee, Sharon C., London to M/MO 
Blair, Robert Dew, Athens to Algiers 
Blum, Charles Henry, San Salvador to 
D/HA 
Boshoven, Nancy, Madrid to S/S-S 
Brod, Vittorio A., Rabat to Cairo 
Brown, Frederick Z., Nicosia to S/PRS 
Chaplin, Maxwell, CU/ARA to Buenos 
Aires 
Degrace, William B., Johannesburg to AF 
Deutsch, Robert S., JOC to Paris 
Dillery, C. Edward, London to Nicosia 
Duemling, Robert W., D to Ottawa 
Ferguson, David R., Moscow to Monrovia 
Fuselier, Burley P., Vienna to A/SY/! 
Gappa, Howard L., Beirut to Karachi 
Genovese, Mary C., Rome to Ottawa 
Goelz, Louis P., Nuevo Laredo to SCA/VO 
Griego, Robert H., Belgrade to Frankfurt 
Grizzard, Emily A., Blantyre to Lilongwe 
Gudyka, Joseph M., Hong Kong to A/OC 
Haffner, Katherine N., Guadalajara to E 
Hanion, Robert J., Jakarta to Brussels 
Harris, Erman H., Manila to Brussels 
Hetiand, Elaine C., Mexico to Bucharest 
Higginson, Charles, Algiers to Rome 
Hill, H. Kenneth, Belgrade to D/HA 
Hinen, Dennis E., Frankfurt to Sydney 
Holt, Gordon E., Canberra to CDA/FS/A 


Hudson, William J., M/FSI/LT to Tehran 
Huhtala, Marie T., M/FSI/LT to Chiang Mai 
Jackson, Robert A., Kuala Lumpur to 
EA/NOC 
James, Alan G., London to S/AL 
Johnson, William M., Jr., Ottawa to 
Johannesburg 
Kalkbrenner, Helen C., Tangiers to Abidjan 
Keys, Jean E., Kathmandu to NEA 
King, Billie Jean, Beirut to Karachi 
King, Charles M., Bonn to London 
Koelemay, J. Douglas, Blantyre to 
Lilongwe 
Kopf, Terry L., The Hague to INR/EX/CI/TC 
Kramer, John Stephen, Asuncion to 
Geneva 
Kutsmeda, John E., The Hague to Manama 
Lane, James B., Jr., Frankfurt to Budapest 
Leggio, Anthony, Hamburg to S/S-O 
Lewandowski, David R., Yaounde to Mon- 
rovia 
Lewis, Edward P., Bogota to A/OC/T 
Little, Edward S., N'Djamena to Dept. 
Long, Bernard R., Bern to Tegucigalpa 
MacDonald, Stewart W., SCA to Monrovia 
Magmer, Kathleen A., Berlin to Montreal 
Marquis, Alphonso G., Accra to La Paz 
Martin, Richard, Buenos Aires to DG/PER 
Masters, Richard E., Bamako to NEA/EX 
Mathews, Linda M., Vancouver to Frankfurt 
Mattson, Gregory Lynn, Nairobi to Mahe 
McGlinchey, James M., JOC to Poznan 
McCarthy, John T., EUR/RPE to Brussels 
McMahon, Patricia A., JOC to Caracas 
McNaull, Michael E., JOC to Shiraz 
Memler, William H., JOC to Frankfurt 
Molinar, Elizabeth A., istanbul to Madrid 
Morris, Lucille, Kigali to Valletta 
Murphy, Thomas F., Beirut to Hong Kong 
Murphy, William G., Dacca to Tehran 
Newman, Herbert M., Bangkok to Vientiane 
O’Brien, Marilyn Ardelie, San Salvador to 
Paramaribo 
O’Brien, Joseph A., Canberra to Bangkok 
Oliver, Beverly A., Geneva to Abidjan 
Pavitt, James L., EUR to Vienna 
Pavlik, Joan D., Luanda to Mahe 
Pittinga, Frank L., Kabul to Vienna 
Phillips, Spencer W., Madras to Bombay 
Pickerel, Kenneth R., Beirut to Tunis 
Pierce, William Allen, EA/NOC to Damas- 
cus 
Pitkin, Genevieve M., Amsterdam to 
Nicosia 
Preston, Gene R., Athens to Lima 
Quigley, Mary E., Quito to ARA 
Rabasa, Angel Miguel, JOC to Managua 
Reed, Rickey J.C., Berlin to Jakarta 
Ringdahi, Phillip H., N'Djamena to AF 
Russell, Layton Rose, Warsaw to 
Guayaquil 
Schloss, Donna Lee, Kabut to Yaounde 
Sloan, Imogene, Brussels to The Hague 
Sodersten, Z. Kathryn, Kingston to Mexico 
Stone, Galen L., Paris to Vienna 
Surber, Russell J., Tunis to Port Said 
Svendsen, Eric E., Sofia to AF/I 
Tepper, Thomas J., CU/IVP/RC to Cotonou 
Thomas, Clifford P., Jr., Canberra to 
N'Djamena 
Trombino, Joseph, Jr., La Paz to A/OC 
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Urquhart, Edward, Rabat to A/OC 
Vorrasi, Steven W., Manila to Ankara 
Walker, Edward Lee, New Delhi to Athens 
Wallace, Virginia M., Moscow to EUR 
Walsh, Mary Catherine, Bonn to Peking 
Weitzel, Richard F., NEA/EX to Kabul 
Wheeler, Henry P., Manila to Kuwait 
ite, Jane E., San'a to NEA 

Williams, David W., Paris to Taipei 
Wolczanski, Gerald F., Beirut to A/OC 
Wold, Phillip Howard, Munich to Brussels 
Yameogo, Guadalupe T., Ouagadougou to 

CDA/FS/AF 
Young, James J., Kabul to Dacca 
Zakarosky, Vincent J., Beirut to A/OC 
Zurhelien, J. Owen, Jr., EA to Paramaribo 


RETIREMENTS 


Akins, James E., NEA 

Appling, Hugh G., DG/PER 
Besheer, Marie, Yaounde 
Dehaven, Claridel S., BF/FS/FD/V 
Gatewood, Bonnie J., MC 
Guthrie, John C., Johannesburg 
ide, Florence Frances, PER/REE/BEX 
Jelich, John W., Jidda 

Levine, Lillie, Montreal 

Martin, Dorothea I., Paris 

Milton, Lee B., Islamabad 


Step increases awarded 

Eleven Department employees were 
awarded high quality increases re- 
cently. They are: 

Ellen J. Liberti, CU/IR; Edna H. 
Smith, CU/AF; Adeline B. Parker, 
CU/EX; Charles Holland, A/SY/DO; 
Louis Kachulis, A/SY/DO; Janice H. 
Pemberton, PER/CDA/CS; Thelma R. 
Berry, A/OC/T; Judith Rush Ryan, 
SCA/PPT; Dorothy E. Thomas, SCA/ 
PPT; Adele B. Hernandez, ARA/NC; 
Maria R. Arena, M/FSI. 

Meritorious Service Increases were 
presented to the following employees: 

Patrick F. Kennedy, AF/EX; Guy L. 
Blount, Montevideo; John L. Proctor, 
EB/EX; David C. Pierce, Belize; 
Hamilton I. Driggs, Bonn; Michael D. 
Douglass, Bonn; Edward W. 
Fitzgerald, Bonn; Gail M. Sados, 
Bucharest; Jo Carole Potter, Dept./ 
AF; Jeraldine N. Borom, Bridgetown; 
James C. McClure, London; Carl W. 
McCollum, Palermo; Patricia 
Klingenmaier, Addis Ababa; Nativa 
Simoes, Mexico; Mary F. Doherty, 
Rome; Myron D. Fink, Tokyo; Clark 
M. Dittmer, Dept./SY; Lola S. Alarid, 


Moscow. 


Correction 


An article in the April NEWSLETTER 
noted that the name of Dahomey had 
been changed to Benin and that the name 
of the capital, Cotonou, remains un- 
changed. The capital of Benin is Porto- 
Novo. Government offices are also lo- 
cated on Cotonou. 


May 1976 


Nielsen, Thelma C., Monrovia 
Tehaan, Evelyn M., Madrid 


RESIGNATIONS 


Arthur, Robert D., ISO/USS 
Fine, John C., IGA 

Fishlow, Albert, ARA/LA 
Googin, Josephine Sloane, PM/MC 
Gordon, Herbert, CDA/FS/SO 
Goss, George H., DA/HA/ORM 
Harding, Richard D., EUR 
Hayne, Amanda Church, Mexico 
Jelich, Ruth S., Jidda 

Kuta, Sylvia T., M/MED/CD 
Lancaster, Anne C., A/OPR/GS 
MacNeil, Nicholas C.H., Bogota 
Maguire, Kathleen, Geneva 
Minard, D. Annette, Beirut 
Neumann, Robert G., Rabat 
Root, John F., M/FSI 

Rubin, Seymour,, IGA 

Saba, Joseph Philip, IGA 
Schmid, Patricia A., D/LOS 
Spivack, Herbert D., Munich 
Stutesman, John H., Vancouver 
Tucker, Gardiner L., NATO 
Ussery, Othel E., A/OC/P 
Waskewich, Edith M., H 


FS staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
Corps personnel have been promoted: 


tass 9 to class 8 

Ruth A. Boldy, La Paz; Christine 
M. Brenkus, Geneva; Marjorie Coffin, 
Tokyo; Anita C. Crocus, Buenos 
Aires; Kathleen M. Hanser, Rabat; 
Katherine M. Ksen, Bangkok; 
Katherine J. May, Paris; Evelyn M. 
O’Brien, Brussels; Shelly E. Ryan, 
Managua; Cynthia L. Snader, Lima; 
Dorothy A. Townsend, Panama; San- 
dra A. Zyrkowski, Geneva. 


Class 10 to class 9 


Carolyn A. Smith, Quito; Diana L. 
Kennedy, Seoul. 


La Gj 


BAGHDAD—Marshall W. Wiley, Principal 
Officer of the U.S. Interests Section, re- 
cently presented a 30-year Length of Serv- 
ice Award and a Superior Honor Award to 
Mrs. Jesse Jureidini, a local employee. 


Folklife Festival on 
Mall opens June 16 


More than 5,000 musicians and 
craftsmen—including participants 
from 36 countries—will take part in 
the summer-long Bicentennial Festival 
of American Folklife on the National 
Mall in Washington, Wednesdays 
through Sundays, June 16—September 
6. Admission is free. 

The Festival, arranged by the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Na- 
tional Park Service, is sponsored by 
American Airlines and General Foods. 
It is supported by the American Re- 
volution Bicentennial Administration, 
the U.S. Departments of Labor, 
Transportation, and Commerce, 
AFL-CIO, and by foreign, state and 
local governments. 

Two hundred years of America’s na- 
tional heritage will be celebrated on 
the 50-acre park between the Lincoln 
Memorial and the Washington Monu- 
ment. Different performers each week 
will represent the finest folk traditions, 
arts and skills of Americans. 

The Festival will be organized into 
theme areas with typical structures: 
barn, house, teepee, church, etc., each 
speaking to the visitor about past and 
present. Craftspeople will demonstrate 
basket-making, potting, and black- 
smithing, answer questions and urge 
visitors to try their hand. Food will be 
available to sample and taste. Music 
will be played on seven Festival stages 
simultaneously and in informal gather- 
ings. 

Scheduled presentations will in- 
clude African Diaspora, which depicts 
the cultural experience of Black 
Americans and pays tribute to those 
aspects of culture that link Black 
Americans to Africa, the Caribbean 
and Latin America; Working Ameri- 
cans, who will demonstrate everyday 
job skills; Old Ways in the New World, 
which will bring participants from 
more than 25 countries to join Ameri- 
cans of like origin in an international 
**family reunion’’; Native Americans, 
depicting the arts and crafts of Indians; 
and Regional America, which will fea- 
ture about 100 participants each week 
who will present music and craft tradi- 
tions from a given region. 

The Children’s Area will celebrate 
the folklife of young people with vari- 
ous games. The Family Folklore Cen- 
ter features families and individuals 
who will be invited to recount the 
stories, legends and ways of celebrat- 
ing which constitute their own 
folklore. 
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PERSONNEL 


civil service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-14 
Allen W. Locke, INR/DDR/STA: William 
M. McQuade, L/T; Andre M. Surena, L/UNA. 


GS-13 
Carolyn L. Willson, SCA/PPT. 


GS-11 
Annie R. Brown, BF/OB/FP; Donna M. 
Cooper, A/SY/EX; Laura J. Copeland, BF/ 
FS/AD/GL; Bernhardt Dotson, BD/FS/AD/ 
WCF; Dorothy R. Dunham, A/OPR; Ray 
Penn Gross, A/SY/F; Robert William Kott, 
SCA/PPT; Carl C. McNamee, ISO/FADPC. 


GS-10 


Linda Jacobson, IO/OIC/CAS; Yvonne B. 
Shepard, BF/FS/FD/V. 


GS-9 
Walter F. Costello, BF/FS/AD/AA; Willie 
D. Hobgood, M/EEO. 


GS-8 
Linda G. Lawhorn, |10/UNESCO; Celes- 
tine L. Pugh, OES/ENP/PO. 


GS-7 

A. Louise Bryarly, SCA/PPT; Patricia A. 
Cooper, ARA/PAF; William L. Day, 
FADRC/DA; Christine H. Dickman, SCA/ 
PPT; Frances |. Duhart, SCA/PPT; Gail Lois 
Gardner, SCA/PPT; Marianne J. Haluska, 
EB/OT/STA; Rebecca C. Hamlin, SCA/PPT; 
Aaron Hiter, Jr., SCA/PPT; Mary Anne T. 
Hoffmeier, FADRC/DR; Carolyn P. Holliday, 
SCA/PPT; Nadine S. Jones, M/FSI; Anda 
Lidums, S/S-S; Deborah L. Miller, INR/ 
DDR/RNA; Regina M. Schoeneweis, SCA/ 
PPT; Phyllis L. Strawser, SCA/VO; Jon G. 
Zylman, SCA/PPT. 

GS-6 

Karen Vee Bograkos, S/CPR; Shirley E. 
Hampton, AF/E; Mary Lou Janotta, EUR/ 
RPM; Ruthe B. Johnson, SCA/PPT; 
Frances B. Legg, ARA/CAR; Cleora L. Mil- 
ler, BF/FS/FD/P; Margaret T. Morris, AF/S; 
Jillayne A. Olsen, A/SY/PSD; Yvonne 
Robinson, CU/NEA; Patricia P. Sather, BF/ 
FS/FD/P; Doris Sawyer, SCA/PPT. 


GS-5 

Joyce L. Allen, CU/ARA: Angela K. Cor- 
ley, EA/ROC; Christine Duhart, SCA/PPT; 
Shirley M. Ealum, CU/IVP/RC; Mary Anne 
Foster, A/OPR/ST/PB; Linda Marie Four- 
ney, CU/ARTS; Barbara K. Lee, A/SY/I; 
Helen M. Leonard, CU/AF; Victor W. Sea- 
der, SCA/PPT; Stephen D. Sena, FADRC/ 
DA; Christine C. Vincent, D/HA; Maryann 
Wyllie, INR/RSE/SOV. 


GS-4 
Kathryn Beverly, A/SY/EX; Mary L. Clark, 
SCA/PPT; Catherine M. Gore, A/SY/DO; 
Olivette M. Hamilton, NEA/EX; Nancy Alice 
Meyer, A/OPR/ST; Cheryl L. Mickelinc, 
PER/PE; Helen A. Robinson, SCA/PPT; 
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David Ross, EUR/EX; Jeanne Marie Sheaf- 
fer, FADRC/DA; Josephine R. Smith, SCA/ 
PPT; Jackie M. Thornton, SCA/VO; Soona- 
lote S. Tufele, SCA/PPT. 


GS-3 


Verona P. Ceophas, A/OPR/ASD; Marie 
H. Corum, A/OC/P. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Able, Patricia, J., AAOPR/ST/T/TO 
Abraham, Susan E., SCA/PPT 
Abreu, Pearl T., SCA/PPT 
Adams, Henry L., A/OC/P 
Allena, Sheila M., \O/EX/PER 
Bartley, William T., A/OC/P 
Becher, Peter G., SCA/PPT 
Bost, Steven A., SCA/PPT/AO 
Buck, Thomas W., BF/FS/FD/P 
Burns, Martha |., S/FSG 

Carter, Catherine M., D/HA 
Ciaccio, Kathleen M., SCA/PPT 
Clark, William H., SCA/PPT 
Coile, Melody J., A/SY/! 

Collins, Susan J., SCA/PPT 
Cornish, Tina M., SCA/PPT 
Cosentino, Blaise P., SCA/PPT 
Dangelo, Rosalie, M., PA/PP/S 
De James, Robin L., A&CP 
Diao, Eva, M/FSI 

Dickerson, Darlene W., SCA/PPT 
Dorman, Phillip F., S/FSG 

Dove, Margaret Louise, OES/EX 
Foley, Russell A., A&CP 
Freeley, Denise A., SCA/PPT 
Gallaher, Carol M., SCA/PPT 
Generaloo, Aniceto A., SCA/PPT 
Gordon, Ruth O., SCA/PPT/AO 
Hannon, Martha L., SCA/PPT 
Harrell, David R., A/OC/P 

Hinkel, John C., Jr., A/OC/P 
Hogg, Akiko, M/FSI 

Huguley, Linda, SCA/PPT 
Hurley, Janet M., SCA/PPT 

lrick, Harriet T., SCA/PPT 

Jones Hiram S., A/OC/P 

Kin, Mya Mya, M/FS! 

Knox, Mary F., SCA/PPT 
Kramer, Helen A., D/HA 

Land, Robert F., A(OPR/GS 
Lungelow, Janice M., SCA/PPT 
Magerowski, Ellen F., SCA/PPT 
Mallon, Cynthia S., A/OS 
Maresca, Margaret M., SCA/PPT 
McDowell, Arthur R., SCA/PPT 
McElthaney, Mamie Y., SCA/PPT/AO 
McGlasson, Kathleen R., A/OC/EX 
Mitchell, Jean T., A/OC/P 
Murphy, Eileen M., SCA/PPT 
Naghmi, Abul Hasan, M/FSI 
O’Brien, Helen irene, SCA/PPT 
Paige, Georgeana B., SCA/PPT/SB 
Powell, Jo Ellen, SCA/PPT 
Powers, Marlene L., SCA/PPT 
Price, Stephen O., A/OC/P 
Prince, Donna Lee, M/FSI 

Rizk, Wardi, CU/WE 

Robins, Florence L., SCA/PPT 
Rolls, Hallet D., SCA/PPT 
Sacher, Marilyn M., SCA/PPT 


Sauls, Patricia K., SCA/PPT 
Scott, Eleanor W., SCA/PPT 
Scranton, William W., USUN 
Simon, Rose, S., SCA/PPT 
Skiba, Michael E., A/OC/P 
Smith, Juanita D., SCA/PPT/AO 
Smith, Patricia T., SCA/PPT/SB 
Snell, Harold D., S/FSG 
Spector, Melbourne L., S/FSG 
Staples, Brian E., SCA/PPT/AO 
Trezise, Philip H., S/FSG 
Verity, Eileen D., AAOPR/GS 
Williams, Willie J., A/OC/P 
Willis, Carolyn H., SCA/PPT 
Wu, Anne H., M/FSI 
Zimmerman, Robert E., USUN 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Barnes, Kevin B., A&CP to A/SY/EX 

Black, Shelly L., A&CP to NEA/IRN 

Campbell, Linda K., H to EUR/RPM 

Davis, Shirley W., SCA/PPT/AP/P to PER/ 
CDA/CS 

Littleford, Kathie, SCA/PPT/SB to INR/RAF/W 

Pemberton, Janice H., M/FSI to /ER/CDA/CS 

Poth, Diane L., A&CP to A/SY/FO 

Rich, Phyllis N., ARN/APU to D/IWY 

Rodriguez, Ana F., INR/RAF/W to D/LOS 

Scott, Catherine E., PER/G to DG/EM 

Smith, Velma T., A(OPR/SPS to FADRC/DR 

Turner, Deborah, H., A&CP to EUR/CE 


RETIREMENTS 


Colbert, Norman Cristol, A/OPR/GS 
Mann, Mildred L., A/FBO/EX 

Sykes, Mae R., H 

Wicker, Florence A., EB 

Wilmore, Harlie, M., SCA/PPT 


RESIGNATIONS 


Banks, Mary L., SCA/PPT 
Cherne, Leo, CU 

Constandy, John P., IGA 

Davis, Jacqueline H., SCA/PPT 
Deutsch, Christine Sylvie, M/FS! 
Gunnoe, O. Jan, BF/FS/FD/P 
Hopson, Lelia M., A/SY 
Ingersoll, Robert Stephen, D 
Jackson, Norma F., SCA/PPT 
Kingfisher, Mary M., NEA/INS 
Lepore, Anthony F., SCA/PPT 
Lucas, Robert J., SCA/PPT 
Malcolm, Diane A., SCA/PPT 
Merriman, Jack C., Jr., SCA/PPT 
Mitchell, Clarence M., Jr., USUN 
Moynihan, Daniel Patrick, USUN 
Parsakian, Kathleen, M., EUR 
Peperis, Zula, CU/ACS 

Pham, Tri Thi, D/HA 

Rosskopf, lima, SCA/PPT 

Shea, Marie T., AOPR/VS 
Smith, Laurie P., S/CPR 

Sutton, Lorie M., INR 

Tallerico, Thomas Joseph, L/EB 
Walters, Brenda J., SCA/PPT 
Wolff, Patricia Anne, A/OPR/ST/PB 
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lenge for the 1970s. N.Y., Crane, Russak, and 
Co., Inc., 1974. Revised edition. 128p. 
(VA5S73.P65 1974) 
(Published for the National Strategy Informa- 
tion Center by a leading specialist on the sub- 
ject of the Soviet navy, this book outlines 
contemporary Soviet use of the sea for mili- 
tary, economic, and political purposes.) 
WEGENER, Edward. The Soviet naval offensive: 
an examination of the strategic role of Soviet 
naval forces in the East-West conflict. An- 


LIBRARY 
BOOKLIST 


The Soviet Union 


This is the first of a two-part bibliography of recent books on the Soviet 
Union. Next month the subtopics will be Politics and Economics; Biog- 
raphy; Religion; and Regionalism and Nationalities. Library call numbers 


are given for each title. 


Soviet Life and Social Conditions 


BROKHIN, Yuri. Hustling on Gorky Street: sex 
and crime in Russia today. N.Y., Dial Press, 
1975. 203p. (On order) 
(A fascinating glimpse of the socialist under- 
world by a former Moscow screenwriter and 
director now living in New York.) 
CHURCHWARD, L.G. The Soviet intelligentsia: 
an essay on the social structure and role of 
Soviet intellectuals during the 1960s. London, 
Routledge, 1973. 204p. (DK 276.C5) 
(The first comprehensive study to appear in 
the West on the social structure, recruitment, 
and training of the intelligentsia. The intellec- 
tual culture, life style, political involvement, 
and future are described.) 
Connor, Walter D. Deviance in Soviet society: 
crime, delinquency, and alcoholism. N.Y., 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1972. 327p. 
(Well-documented study of non-political de- 
viance in contemporary Russia—how the 
government deals with it, explains it, and 
attempts to prevent it.) 
Geyer, Georgia Anne. The young Russians. 
Homewood, Ill., ETC Publications, 1975. 
299p. (HQ799.8.R9G48) 
(Soviet youth is strangely silent in a world of 
outspoken young people. Post-Stalin children 
are interviewed by an American journalist in 
this book of observation, not analysis.) 
Goure, Leon. The military indoctrination of 
Soviet youth. N.Y., National strategic informa- 
tion center, 1973. (U600.G6) 75p. 
(An analysis of the implications of the vast 
and comprehensive military-patriotic educa- 
tional program administered to Soviet youth 
through the public schools since 1966.) 
Jacosy, Susan. Inside Soviet schools. N.Y., 
Hill and Wang, 1974. 248p. (LA832.J32) 
(A unique study by an American journalist 
who has had an opportunity to visit schools at 
all levels of the Russian educational system.) 
KAISER, Robert G. Russia: the people and the 
power. N.Y., Atheneum, 1975. 499p. 
(DK29.K25) 
(A warm and sympathetic look at the Russian 
people by the Moscow Bureau Chief of the 
Washington Post.) 
MANDEL, William. Soviet women. Garden City, 
N.Y., Anchor Books, 1975. 350p. 
(HQ1662.M35) 
(An examination of the status of Russian 
women both today and in the past, based on 
interviews. Comprehensive bibliography on 
the subject.) 
SCHECTER, Leona and Jerrold. An American 
family in Moscow. Boston, Little Brown, 1975. 
410p. (On order) 
(Each member of the authors’ family gives a 
personal view of everyday life in the USSR.) 
SmitH, Hedrick. The Russians. N.Y., Quad- 
rangle Books, 1974. 527p. (DK276.S53) 
(A detailed and informative portrait of the 
Russian people today and how they feel about 


their own lives and government by the N.Y. 
Times Bureau Chief in Moscow.) 
SZAMUELY, Tibor. The Russian tradition. Lon- 
don, Secker and Warburg, 1974. 443p. 
(DK61.S9) 
(Compelling and comprehensive study of the 
rise of the Russian intelligentsia in light of the 
dual threads in Russian history—the Russian 
state tradition and the Russian revolutionary 
tradition.) 


Agriculture 


Osofsky, Stephen Soviet agricultural policy 
toward the abolition of collective farms. N.Y., 
Praeger, 1974. 300p. (HD1993.083) 
(Analysis of post-Khruschchev Soviet ag- 
riculture, including the problems of the pri- 
vate sector and the 1972 grain deals.) 
STUART, Robert C. The collective farm in Soviet 
agriculture. Lexington, Mass., D.C. Health, 
1972. 254p. (HD1492.R9S75) 
(A study of the collective farm as an organiza- 
tional form, accompanied by comprehensive 
tables and charts.) 
WADEKIN, Karl-Eugen. The private sector in 
Soviet agriculture. Berkeley, Univ. of Califor- 
nia, 1973. 407p. (HD1992.W34) 
(Scholarly treatment of just how much private 
production there is in the USSR four decades 
after collectivization and how it is linked to 
the larger socialist sector.) 


Soviet Defense 


BLECHMAN, Barry M. The changing Soviet 
navy. Washington, D.C., Brookings, 1973. 
Sip. (VA 573.B55) 
(This Brookings staff paper argues that the 
improvement in the Soviet navy since 1958 
has not been in size but in improved perform- 
ance.) 
GoureE, Leon, Foy D. Kohler, and Mose L. 
Harvey. The role of nuclear force in current 
Soviet strategy. Miami, Univ. of Miami, Center 
for Advanced International Studies, 1974. 
148p. (UA770.G68) 
(An important examination and analysis of 
Soviet thinking and planning for the utiliza- 
tion of nuclear force.) 
HOLZMAN, Franklyn D. Financial checks on 
Soviet defense expenditures. Lexington, Mass.., 
D.C. Heath, 1975. 103p. (UA770.H64) 
(A study commissioned by ACDA to evaluate 
the budgetary sources for Soviet defense ex- 
penditure and possible Western methods for 
verification.) 
MITCHELL, Donald W.A history of Russian and 
Soviet sea power. N.Y., Macmillan, 1974. 
657p. (DK56.M57) 
(This book traces the development of the 
naval capabilities and sea power of an essen- 
tially land-oriented nation from Peter the 
Great's galleys to the nuclear submarines of 
the 70’s.) 
PoLMaAR, Norman. Soviet naval power: chal- 


napolis, Md., Naval Institute Press, 1975. 
135p. (VA573.W4313) 
(A study, translated from the German, of 
Soviet strategic objectives at sea, their opera- 
tional possibilities and limits, and the politi- 
cal effects of the Soviet naval presence.) 


Dissent 


DEWwHIRST, Martin and Robert Farrell. The 

Soviet censorship. Metuchen, N.J., Scarecrow 

Press, 1973. 170p (Z657.D46) 
(A definition of Soviet censorship and its or- 
ganizational structure as discussed by a sym- 
posium of recent Russian emigre intellectu- 
als.) 

Kirk, Irina. Profiles in Russian resistance. 

N.Y., Quadrangle, 1975. 297p. (DK274.K55) 
(Unique and fascinating book based on inter- 
views with 17 recent Russian emigres to the 
West.) 

SAUNDERS, George, ed. Samizdat: voices of the 

Soviet position. N.Y., Monad Press, 1974. 

464p. (DK274.$282) 
(Some of the documents of Samizdat, the dis- 
sident writings circulated clandestinely in the 
USSR.) 

SOLZHENITSYN, Alexander and others. From 

under the rubble. Boston, Little Brown, 1975. 

308p. (DK274.19413) 
(Collection of eleven essays by dissident 
writers, some still living in the USSR, provid- 
ing a profound yet pluralistic critique of the 
Soviet regime.) 

Tokes, Rudolf L., ed. Dissent in the USSR: 

politics, ideology, and people. Baltimore, 

Johns Hopkins, 1975. 453p. (DK274.D57) 
(Essays on the strategy, tactics, and per- 
sonalities involved in Soviet dissent in poli- 
tics, religion, and literature.) 


Foreign Affairs 


Jukes, Geoffrey. The Soviet Union in Asia. 
Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of California, 1973. 304p 
(DK272.A75J8) 
(An objective and lucid overview of Soviet 
Asia and its economic and political relation- 
ships with its neighbors on the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans.) 
KULSKI, Wladyslaw Wszebor. The Soviet 
Union in world affairs: a documented analysis, 
1964-1972. Syracuse, N.Y., Syracuse Univ. 
Press, 1973. 526p. (DK274.K8) 
(A comprehensive description of Soviet 
views, taken from Soviet sources, leading the 
author to conclude that Soviet national inter- 
est rather than Marxist ideology shapes 
foreign policy.) 
ULaM, Adam B. Expansion and coexistence: 
the history of Soviet foreign policy 1917-1973. 
N.Y., Praeger, 1974. 2nd edition. 797p. 
(DK271.U33 1974) 
(This update of the original 1968 edition is a 
thoughtful analysis of the phases in the his- 
tory of Soviet foreign policy as shown by 
events.) 
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Order Form To: FOR USE OF SUPT. OF DOCS. 


Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $ (check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWSLETTER. ($15.30 a year; $3.85 additional if mailed to a 


foreign address.) 











